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WHAT IS A REVELATION ?* 


Literally, we say, a revelation is “drawing back the 
veil.” It is the rising of the curtain at a theatre, which 
shows a scene that was there before, but out of our sight. 
Anything is a “revelation,” which suddenly discloses to us 
the motive or the circumstances of an action that before 
was perplexing and unintelligible. In the very highest 
sense, it is a revelation to us when, in like manner, the 
riddle of the life we lead, and the deep mystery of the uni- 
verse, is solved, or seems to be solved, by a vision that 
comes — no matter how —showing us its real meaning and 
purport, solving its perplexity, and giving us intellectual re- 
pose. Thus to many persons of the present generation the 
theory of evolution, coming to them as a fresh solvent of 
their mental difficulties, has been a revelation in a sense as 
strict as our argument requires. 

All this turns, to be sure, on our taking for granted the 
objective verity of that which is thus disclosed. The thing 
that was hidden was there before; now that the curtain is 
drawn, we see it as it was. This makes what we call the 
“reaiism” of poets and philosophers, when they discourse 
on what we call spiritual truth. In a sense perfectly intelli- 
gible, all the higher, nobler, larger conceptions which men’s 


* Some portions of the following paper follow the line of argument and illustra- 
tion of an essay published about twenty-five years ago in the Christian Examiner, 
and are, in a sense, a revision of that essay. 
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minds are capable of have come to them as a discovery of 
something seen (as it were) with “the mind’s eye.” Relig- 
ion, say philosophers, is of two sorts or sources, natural and 
revealed. Natural religion consists in the reflex action we 
are conscious of upon the phenomena of the outward uni- 
verse, especially those which touch the imagination, or 
waken strong emotions of awe, terror, wrath, love, delight: 
such is the religion of the Vedic Hymns, of the Greek 
mythology, of most popular superstitions. Revealed relig- 
ion is that which comes in the long brooding and reflection 
of superior minds upon the deeper law and the hidden mean- 
ing of human life, whose fundamental significance is ethi- 
cal: such is the religion of Moses, of Buddha, of Zoroaster, 
of Islam, of Aeschylus, of Christ.* 

In popular use, however, this sense of the word is nar- 
rowed to something more specific and definite. It becomes 
imperious, intolerant, exclusive: making one particular rev- 
elation true, it declares all the others to be false. Thus 
every so-called revealed religion has had its propaganda, its 
missionaries and martyrs, its conquests, its persecutions, 
contrasting with the generous pantheon of what was purely 
natural or ethnic. Xerxes was a “defender of the faith,” as 
much as Mahomet or Charlemagne, and attacked Greece 
as a nation of idolaters, as much as the Crusaders did the 
Saracens. The Christian creed is not the only one to be 
condemned as intolerant, though many persons seem to 
think so: indeed, the more the particular faith is prized 
and vigorous, the more sharply it sets itself against all 
rivals. The claim of the Christian revelation, accordingly, 
interests us not as a dogma, but as a type; no longer as a 
point to be defended or attacked in theological debate, but 
as a fact of human nature to be studied and explained. It 
has been taken, almost under our own eyes, out of the 
realm of speculative doctrine, and brought upon the quite 
tangible ground of historic criticism or philosophic inquiry. 
And it is upon this latter ground that we propose to con- 
sider one or two points of interest which it may offer. 


* Compare Hedge’s Reason in Religion, pp. 27, 285. 
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For the older doctrine on the subject has left a residue of 
opinion which we have to take account of, even now. We 
may take that older doctrine, then, as a convenient point of 
departure. It is still occasionally urged, among the unlet- 
tered, as the antidote to a prevailing skepticism. It is still 
occasionally patronized by literary journalists as a respecta- 
ble opinion, not to be molested by neutrals in the theologi- 
cal field. It is still occasionally put forth in all its ancient 
“rigor and vigor” by some hardy defender, in the good old 
form which declares that “every verse of the Bible, every 
word of it, every syllable of it, every letter of it, is the 
direct utterance of the Most High.” Very likely, those 
eminent theologians Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Moody — men 
whose sagacity, energy, and devotion in practical ways we 
greatly admire — would assert it in that form to-day, with 
the assent of eager crowds. And so, if we cannot exactly 
speak of it as a live opinion in the world of modern thought, 
it may well interest us as a curious study of the human 
mind. Especially we should try to see it as it is, or was; 
since it is the true source of those numerous modifications, 
or compromises, that have gradually dwindled it to the 
vague suggestion we sometimes hear,— that the “ spiritual ” 
portions of the Bible have, as such, a character and author- 
ity of their own, apart from pious association, independent 
of their subject-matter, and differing in kind from that 
belonging to any other writings. 

The first thing we have to notice, as to the claim just 
quoted, is that the canon-worship it prescribes is not con- 
fined to Jews and Christians. It is only one example of a 
fact which we find wherever —east of the Mediterranean, 
at any rate — sacred writings have been preserved and cher- 
ished (as they seem always to have been) in an obsolete if 
not forgotten tongue. “The orthodox Hindoo,” we are 
told, “regards the Vedas with the most intense reverence, 
as the inspired word of God, as existing from eternity, and 
as the foundation of everything in religion, philosophy, art, 
science, and literature.” The Vendidad “is cast chiefly in 
the form of colloquies between the Supreme Divinity and 
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his servant or prophet Zarathustra (Zoroaster), in which 
the former makes known to the latter his will respecting his 
creation.” “The Koran is, according to the Moslem creed, 
coeval with God, uncreated, eternal. Its first transcript 
was written from the beginning in rays of light upon a 
gigantic tablet resting by the throne of the Almighty; and 
upon this tablet are also found the divine decrees relating 
to things past and future.” In the Jewish Sanhedrim “ it 
was a question whether the Law itself or the tradition were 
the holier: ‘The words of the Law are weighty and light, 
but the words of the Scribes are all weighty,’ was a saying 
among the Jews,—one which must have been vehemently 
contested, until the dispute was compromised by affirming 
that both, if not absolutely eternal, at least existed in Para- 
dise before the world was.” There is no space here to trace 
the subtile association of ideas, or the mental habits of the 
race, or all the steps of development, that led to such a 
belief. It is enough to show that, in dealing with it, we 
are dealing with a fact not particular and exceptional, but 
wide-spread and general. We are met, if not by an experi- 
ence as broad as human nature itself, at least by a charac- 
teristic which prevails in all the Oriental races whose re- 
ligious writings we know. We may call it superstition, 
dogma, or tradition: what we find is a certain condition 
of their religious thought. The writings themselves, to 
which the religion clings, are in each instance writings 
whose contents, character, and date are ascertained, as 
nearly as may be, by the ordinary critical or historical 
proofs. 

Apply these critical or historical proofs to the writings of 
the Old Testament,— our most familiar type of an historic 
revelation,— and what do we find? It is, first, that these 
writings are the relics, which have escaped the wrecks of 
time, of the entire literature of a people during its existence 
asanation. Not only the general aspect of the writings sug- 
gests this view, but it is borne out in every detail by the most 
careful examination of them. Criticism may be at fault in 
assigning to many of them a precise date and authorship: 
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doubtless the old positive assertion stands in rather advan- 
tageous contrast to the present looseness and uncertainty of 
opinion ; but the circumstances of their composition and their 
literary character have been brought into very clear and 
indisputable light. Follow a little that highway piled with 
monstrous toil and erudition by three generations of modern 
scholarship,— its solid construction and the view it conducts 
to become perfectly apparent. Moreover, one finds fresh 
instruction and delight as he comes to see what that view 
really is. While before it was the austere monotony ofa 
table-land, too bleak and high for any human glow, he now 
finds himself among the pleasant ways of men, listening to 
the familiar sounds of life. These voices are what make lit- 
erature as distinct from dogma. Scattered like wayside rel- 
ics are the various spoils of time,—here a family register or 
tradition, there a scrap of old annals or fragments of a legal 
code, again a song, a ballad, a patriotic ode; and these, 
again, no way distinguished in the form of composition, 
arranged with nothing of what we call literary skill, but 
patched together miscellaneously, vivid but inartistic, a 
precious and genuine memorial in substance, but in form 
answering to none of what we are wont to consider the 
tests of unity, integrity, or skill in literary handiwork. 
At least, what goes by line and rule belongs to a time com- 
paratively late, while what is truly venerable and unique 
has the irregular careless grace of a treasure-heap chance 
gathered from a wreck, mixed also with sea-slime and 
noisome weeds. 

The thing we notice is, then, that during the creative 
period of Hebrew literature there are no symptoms what- 
ever of the set, artificial, and “sacred” character which 
later times ascribed to the same writings. All that is an 
after-thought. It belongs to a period when the differ- 
ences, so obvious now to an educated eye, were merged in 
a fond uncritical reverence, a grateful memory, that knew 
no longer any controversy of prophet and priest, of Jahveh 
and Elohim; that saw the life of Israel single and unique, 
relieved against the dim background of a prehistoric past. 
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There is a Jewish legend which, in a very characteristic 
way, introduces us to this later phase of the Hebrew mind. 
It tells that, in the conquest by Nebuchadnezzar and in the 
captivity of Babylon, all the sacred things were plundered 
or destroyed, and every record was burned: the sacred his- 
tory, song, prophecy, all that inestimable treasure of vener- 
able writings, had perished utterly; but Ezra the Scribe, in 
the return to Jerusalem, was specially inspired to remember 
every word just as it had been written in the sacred books, 
so that he dictated to an amanuensis a copy in all points 
identical with that which had been destroyed. Translated 
into modern phrase, this task of Ezra was the task of editor- 
ship. Like those modern scholars who are deciphering the 
literary remains of Nineveh and Babylon to-day, he was 
the compiler, arranger, rédacteur, of the relics that had 
floated safe from the general wreck. Fragments they were, 
no doubt, from a vastly greater bulk; fragments which no 
skill of editing could so piece together that the loose joints 
and the diversity of material should be disguised. Nor 
does any sign appear that this was even attempted. It is 
rather as if, with a pious and reverent care, everything had 
been bundled together that could be gathered up, without 
even wiping off the unclean sea-slime and the noisome 
weeds. Nothing, in such a gathering, is common or un- 
clean. Each portion keeps the mark, color, flavor, that 
belonged to it in its original form. Often, as in despair of 
any harmonious adjustment, the fragments are simply cast 
in, side by side, without pretence of date or sequence or 
consistency with one another, to piece out the rude struct- 
ure, and so make the editor’s task complete. 

Here we find the one thing that, in a formal sense, makes 
of the collection a Canon,—in the view of later times a 
sacred canon, “a revelation” (in the literary sense), “ per- 
fect and entire, wanting nothing.” This is that, as a collec- 
tion of fragments, it is final and complete. The very 
language in which they are written has ceased, as a living 
tongue, to be familiarly spoken among men. Nothing can 
hereafter be added, nothing must be taken away.* In these 
CO ITI iI ii... . 
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terms we have already the formal definition of a Canon. A 
collection thus made, never to be altered or diminished, 
begins at once, by a law of human thought, to be invested 
with an imaginary symmetry and an ideal perfection. Con- 
sider how it is in other examples equally familiar: the Ho- 
meric poems, the cycle of Attic tragedy, the body of classic 
literature as a whole; and the sentiment not only of the 
ancient Greeks, but of modern scholars, that has gathered 
about these secular canons of antiquity. Consider that 
sort of plenary inspiration which certain commentators are 
in the habit of ascribing to Shakespeare, if not to the whole 
Elizabethan drama. Or, for a singular instance nearer home, 
consider that phase of constitution-worship noticed by Mr. 
Bryce among a people not all by general habit reverential,— 
that blind reverence to a document of quite recent origin ; 
not merely the good sense that adopts it as a working polity, 
but the habit of idealizing it as self-evident perfection,— 
purely, it would seem, from the difficulty of mending it,— 
so that, practically, it can be neither altered nor diminished. 

Now among the Jewish colonists after the Captivity this 
idealizing sentiment had full sway, and spent all its force 
upon a single object ; namely, the closed canon of the Hebrew 
writings. These writings contained the only record of that 
national life which those poor pilgrims looked back upon 
with a fond, an intense, a despairing pride. Here were the 
sacred odes their fathers had sung. Here were the tales of 
the camp-fire and the traditions of the hearth. Here were 
the deeds of famous chieftains and kings, the words of 
glorious prophets. Here were the family registers that 
linked the miseries of the present with the grandeur and 
mystery of the past. Here, above all, was the Law, the 
venerable code which made at once the central bond and the 
glorified ideal of the Hebrew State. Every sentiment — 
of religion, of veneration for the past, of patriotic pride — 
combined to stamp that sacred and awful character upon 
the record which was the one treasure rescued from the 
perished commonwealth. Intense, to a degree we can but 
feebly conceive, that sentiment must have been: so intense 
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that it found no difficulty in accepting the most extravagant 
theories as to the origin and perfection of that record ; no 
difficulty in its contradictions, obscurities, and frequent in- 
humanities; no difficulty in ascribing to it such sanctity 
that its very accidents of penmanship became typical of 
religious mysteries, and, till heaven and earth should pass 
away, not one jot or tittle, not a blunder in the text, ora 
misspelt word, or a misshapen letter,* should be lost from 
the inviolable scroll! 

It is, perhaps, the symptom of a certain mental lassitude 
and despair which come upon a people in its decline, that 
sacred writings, thus fondly idealized and made the type of 
every perfection, come presently to be ascribed to a super- 
human source. The native genius in its decrepitude cannot 
even conceive the imagination of a mind to create or a 
voice to give utterance to them. It finds in itself no like- 
ness or suggestion of such a power; it is dazed, like the 
dwellers near Baalbec, who gaze with fear and amazement at 
the mighty ruin, and think that those vast stones were 
piled there by genii, and not by men. With a people in 
that mental condition, the achievement of the past, even 
the work of its own ancestors, serves no longer to stimulate 
and instruct, but to oppress and overawe. We have seen, 
and still see, enough of this intellectual timidity, even in a 
population so daring and irreverent as our own, not to be 
surprised at the shape it took in the more slavish and im- 
aginative East, and among a people whose only monument 
of the past was the group of sacred writings gathered about 
the shrine of their ancestral faith. To that sentiment we 
may ascribe no small share in forming those previous con- 
ditions, under which the doctrine, as before asserted, became 
not only possible but natural,— nay, inevitable. Canon- 
worship marks the transition from a creative period in the 
national genius to its faintness and eclipse. 


*The standard editions of the Hebrew Bible, it is well known, preserve several of 
these curious accidents of penmanship. Thus “the letter Nun is twice reversed, 
signifying once the turning of Jehovah to his people and once their turning back 
from him”; and “ it is an argument for the stability of Scripture that a diminished 
Heth has not vanished entirely.” 
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The same thing appears in the forming of the Cltristian 
canon. In the diffuse and pallid streams of patristic homily 
and comment, one comes here and there, with a certain fresh 
surprise, upon citations from the Christian Scripture,—so 
poetic, so terse, so true, so inevitably, by a certain magic of 
religious genius, touching the point in issue. It is the differ- 
ence between the creative period, vividly alive, and a period 
of comment, tradition, reflection, dogma. The inspiration 
which was a fact of experience in the one becomes a mat- 
ter of theory in the other. Words that went straight from 
heart to heart among the earlier disciples have been turned 
into the canon of a written revelation by their successors. 
The transition from the former of these periods to the latter 
makes one of the most interesting fields of critical inquiry. 
What, in a word, was the process by which a religious com- 
munity, already accepting an ancient canon of revelation, 
held to be divine and all-sufficient, came to supplement it 
by a new one, which it went so far at length as to hold for 
equally divine? 

For we must remember that, in treating of the New Testa- 
ment writings, we are dealing with the creative period of 
Christian thought, not the period of crystallization and tech- 
nicality. There is not the slightest hint in any of these 
writings that they belong to a peculiar, a “sacred ” category. 
We find them, on the contrary, dealing very directly and 
simply with a condition of things actually existing, as it ap- 
peared to the eyes of plain men. Here is the primitive tra- 
dition, or narrative, gathered from the lips of eye-witnesses 
and by-standers, of the ministry which was the fountain- 
head of the new faith. Here are the few and fragmentary 
hints of the missionary career of its first converts and mes- 
sengers. Here, above all, as illustrations of the feeling and 
thought of the time, are letters of counsel, comfort, contro- 
versy, exposition, appeal, spreading over the critical space of 
a dozen or twenty years, during which the faith was getting 
knit, cleared, and fixed. If we look to these for hints 
of that remarkable transition of opinion towards a stage 
of belief that saw in these very writings a new canon 

2 
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of celestial origin, we shall find such hints, first, in the 
assertion of a certain authority, official and apostolic, which 
entitles the writer, in a few of these compositions, to rebuke, 
exhort, argue,— by no means in a way to overrule the free- 
dom of private opinion, indeed, but so as to impress his 
own mind with great vigor and firmness on the common 
conscience and belief. 

We shall find them, secondly, in the recognition of a Di- 
vine Spirit actually present, living and working in the soul 
of the believer, and to be known by certain indubitable 
signs. The noble assertion of this belief which we find in 
the eighth chapter of Romans, the evidence and tests of it 
set forth in detail in First Corinthians, the personal and 
moral characteristics of it as enforced in Galatians, make 
perhaps the most important testimony we have as to the 
very highest order of spiritual sentiments and ideas prevail- 
ing in the early church. And we cannot doubt that writ- 
ings such as these were speedily received, cherished, held 
in reverence, as only second in dignity to the canon of the 
earlier faith. 

They must have been far more near, indeed, to the con- 
science and heart of the believer than the ancient record, 
which gradually lapsed into comparative indifference and 
neglect. Thus the arguments so frequent in the Second 
Century against the Gnostic hostility to the Old Testament 
were undoubtedly a protest against a very wide-spread ten- 
dency among the Christians at that time. The effort at 
allegorizing, so characteristic. of the Third Century, seems 
itself to show an uneasy consciousness of the distance 
already forming and widening between the old dispensation 
and the new. If the old was to be received at all, it had to 
be in a sense utterly foreign from that it naturally bore; and 
the Old Testament must be restamped in “types” taken 
from the modern font. The half unconscious drift of the 
Christian community thus brought it into a position towards 
the ancient writings quite different from that which it con- 
sciously professed. The real “sacred writings” of the 
Christians — those which inspired their faith, directed their 
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conscience, and comforted their souls — were coming to be 
the writings that lay outside the canon they had been taught 
to hold in exclusive reverence, just as it has been with 
Mystics of a later day. There was a definite scruple to be 
met and overcome. It is this pious scruple, not any hint of 
formal unbelief, that (as is now generally understood) is 
met in the argument of the famous passage (2 Tim. iii. 16) : 
“ All scripture divinely inspired,” though not contained in 
the limits of any canon, or vouched by any particular creed, 
is yet “profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness.” These words, so far from 
being the assertion of a formal dogma, are rather the denial 
of such dogma: they permit or justify a new order of 
uncanonical religious writing, which by necessity of the case 
was fast coming to take the first place in the conscience and 
devout feeling of the Christian community. 

Again a season of change and revolution, which annihi- 
lates for us almost all records of the earlier tradition. 
Again an interval, almost void and without monument, sepa- 
rating the first generation of believers from the third. And 
now we are at a time when life is getting fast crystallized 
into formula, and thought into creed. The first Christian 
writings, Gospel or Epistle, now hold their place of unchal- 
lenged reverence in the heart of the Christian community. 
The relics which remain of that first age —of miracle, of 
fervor, of first-hand testimony, of reverent personal memory 
of the risen Christ — form a group of sacred writings sepa- 
rate and unique. From that group nothing may be dimin- 
ished, to it nothing can be added. Some wavering of boun- 
daries there may have been, some portions of more or less 
doubtful genuineness. But such questions as these may 
raise get settled practically, as such questions will; and 
again we have the phenomenon of a group of writings with 
the formal characteristics of a canon: it is unique, it is 
single, it is complete. It has, too, that peculiar sanction 
which is given it by the confession of a later age, that the 
creative vigor of the old life is no longer here. 

And it is not long before we find the old instinct of ideal- 
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izing busy about this comparatively recent record. Thus 
the Gospels, the pillars of the faith, must be neither more 
nor less than four, because there are four elements, four 
quarters of the compass, four corners of the earth; the type 
of them is found in the four faces of the cherubic vision; 
the mysteries of the new belief are discovered to have a 
thousand parallels and symbols in the records of the old. 
It is not long before we find the Alexandrian allegorizers 
busy in commenting on the phrases of this new Scripture, 
assuming sanctities and mysteries in the words themselves ; 
and the old canonical formula of “ the Law and the Proph- 
ets” is altered in the Christian usage so as to include “the 
Gospels and Apostolic writings.” So that, apparently with- 
out forethought, without concert, without any positive 
edict of authority (for later Councils only legitimated the 
existing fact), the Church found itself in possession of its 
own sacred writings, to which the form, the sentiment, and 
the idea of canonicity had already become attached. The 
transition from sentiment to creed was short and simple. 
Still, for many a century, the creed did not take the modern 
form of bibliolatry as we have known it: partly because the 
Catholic church-theory included the claim of a constant 
revelation through the acts and sacraments of the Church 
itself; and partly because it required the virulence of mod- 
ern controversy, called out by the flagrant iniquities of the 
visible church, first to make the Bible a bulwark against 
those insufferable pretensions, and at length, as the late 
result of infinite wrangling and speculation, to find the one 
perpetual seat of inspiration in the individual soul. 

It would seem, then, as if the formal definition of a revela- 
tion which limits it to some particular group of sacred 
writings, when we trace it far enough down from its source 
to its final issue, brought us back to our starting-place in 
the moral experience. Minds of a certain order have been 
deeply, and often suddenly, convinced of truth which seems 
not the mere generalization of fact, but belonging to quite 
another sphere. We call this truth spiritual or transcen- 
dental, meaning by that term that it is no such mere gen- 
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eralization of fact. Our apprehension of it we call a revela- 
tion, meaning that it was covered (as it were) by a veil from 
our sight until the veil was put back and it became as clear 
to our vision as stars in the sky when the curtain of clouds 
drifts off. The thing revealed may include this or that ; 
but it presents itself to our thought as a moral or divine 
Order which rules and shapes the system of things we live 
in, so that we can find peace only in somehow adjusting our 
life in harmony with it. It makes the sphere of our practi- 
cal religion; and only in this sense is it true that religion, 
as has been said, implies “ a theory of the universe.” The 
thing seen is that the moral or divine Order, thus revealed, 
is of supreme authority both in the sphere of thought and 
the sphere of action: it is the supreme Truth and the perfect 
Right. Whatever else men have agreed or differed in, all to 
whom such insight has ever come are agreed in this. 

In the sphere of experience, then, a revelation, however it 
comes, is always held to be valid and absolute as to the 
thing revealed. But it is the deepest problem of all philos- 
ophy what this thing really is. Is it only (so to speak) 
a state of mind, in which, conditioned as he is, man finds his 
truest peace? This, we suppose, would be the Buddhistic 
interpretation of it, as distinct from the Christian. For the 
Christian view has always been that the Divine Order is a 
sphere objectively real,— just as we may suppose depths of 
the sky successively revealed to us by the telescope,— and 
that the eternal life it includes is one which we may share 
in, consciously, surviving all the accidents of time. Now 
this, from the nature of the case, is not contained in the 
experience ; it can at best be only suggested by the experi- 
ence. And it is not obvious, at first sight, how it can have 
the validity of “revealed” and objective truth. To say 
that it is truth of a spiritual order, made known to us by 
the conscience and heart, and not by the critical understand- 
ing, is perfectly true and sound as long as we confine our- 
selves within the bounds of men’s religious history and 
experience. But it is a mere play of words when we say 
that it proves the real existence of anything outside those 
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bounds,— unless we are agreed upon some method, or canon, 
by which the subjective experience can be translated into 
objective fact. And for this the process is no way scien- 
tific: at best it hints what may be; it does not prove 
what is. We may approach the question, tentatively, in 
some such way as this. 

First, the universe, by the best understanding we can gain 
of it, is made up of facts which show present, active, and 
(as it were) conscious THOUGHT controlling the phenomena: 
in the formula which Dr. Hedge has made familiar, Jntelli- 
gence is co-ordinate with Being. Mind and matter are the 
warp and woof of things. The mathematical accuracy in 
selection and the mechanical nicety in adjustment which 
make what we call the “law” of crystalline structure are 
an intellectual, not a merely material plienomenon: we find 
a series of facts prearranged and controlled by the forming 
Mind. Where are the invisible fingers feeling in the dark- 
ness? where is the grouping instinct among the “atoms,” 
that will not be content with anything less than absolute 
obedience to that law? where is the far finer than any 
chemist’s balance, that determines the exact proportion and 
weight among them? Or, where method and purpose appear 
still plainer, as in the growth, the symmetrical flowering, and 
the nicely-timed fructification of a plant, it is the same thing 
on another plane. Who will affect to say either that there is 
no controlling and (as it were) consciously continued and 
intended plan, or that that plan resides in the mere blind 
elective affinities with which the chemical atoms are sup- 
posed to be endowed? Will any atheistic fatuity or positiv- 
istic reticence deny the simple fact, that the instincts of 
animals, to say nothing of the adaptations of their structure, 
show a directing intelligence, a conscious direction or fore- 
thought, existing somewhere, which it would be wildly 
absurd to ascribe to the rudimentary mental structure of the 
animal tribes themselves,— the beaver, the ant, the migrat- 
ing swallow,— or to the laws of their organization as such? 
We say nothing here of the attributes of an assumed Creator: 
that is a matter quite beyond our province to determine. 
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At this point we must keep clear of all the tangle of preju- 
dice and misrepresentation that has gathered about the ar- 
gument from design. At present it is enough to say that, 
when we speak of controlling thought or purpose in these 
things, we commit ourselves to no doubtful theory whatever, 
but are using the simplest and plainest language we can find 
to tell the most familiar fact. 

Again: these hints of controlling intelligence in single 
things are found to be in harmony with some larger plan 
which we are but slowly coming to comprehend: they con- 
stantly involve harmonies remote, occult, unsuspected, which 
are sure to be made more and more clear with the advance 
of scientific discovery. The operations of the controlling 
mind are nowhere shown to be mistaken or deceptive: only 
a few of the obscurest facts of physiology so much as per- 
plex us as to their true intent.* The adaptation is just as 
perfect where it involves spheres of being apparently quite 
distinct —as the animal instincts in migration or in the choice 
of food —as in the simpler cases of vegetable growth corre- 
sponding to soil and climate, or the narrow play of affinities 
in the structure of a gem. The intelligence which forms, 
guides, and controls, does in fact— whatever else we may 
think of the nature of it—compel each grade of existence to 
conform itself, as if by clear purpose and forethought, to 
conditions of being wholly outside its own range; while in 
every instance the course of action so compelled’ upon it is 
found to correspond, in entire harmony, with laws and facts 
made known only by patient search in other fields. We are 
not repeating here the exploded arguments of an old-school 
teleology. Take that curious summing-up by Hartmann of 
the facts of this order, and for his phrase “The Uncon- 
scious” substitute some theistic equivalent, and you have, 
without other change of a single word, a chapter out of 
some modern Paley. He escapes the charge of cosmic theism 
only by his adroit use of the neuter gender. This second 


* As for example, to the physiologist, the apparent absence of any function 
served by the appendix, which seems to injure the organism instead of helping it, 
being probably a survival of what once had its use in simpler organisms. 
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step in our argument— what we may call the veracity of 
nature —has nothing to do with any doubtful theory to 
account for the fact, but is simply our plainest statement 
of the fact itself. 

It is a very instructive remark of Dr. Martineau, that the 
sphere of inspiration is in the unconscious activity of the 
human mind. We are apt to think that the conscious intel- 
lect covers the whole ground of our thought. Our current 
philosophy draws a sharp distinction in kind between those 
forms of animal intelligence we have just noticed and our 
own, holding that man is devoid of instinct (or unconscious 
reason), while the brute has neither rational faculty nor 
conscious thought. Another view degrades the instinct in 
man to those lowest forms of intelligence or passion likest 
the brutes, recognizing no super-conscious as well as sub-con- 
scious action of the mind. But all religious philosophy has 
declared, in one or another form, the agency in our higher 
thinking of a universal mind— a Spirit, “ Over-soul,” 
Logos, or Divine Reason — whose sphere is outside the limits 
of our thought, and is quite as plainly to be seen in human 
life as in inferior forms of existence. Where do we find, in 
human history or experience, the evidences of such a con- 
trolling Mind? 

For one thing, we may reply, in those “laws” of history, 
especially the law of evolution in human thought, now com- 
ing to be acknowledged by all classes of thinkers. The life 
of nations, the destiny of races, the genesis of historical 
periods, the development of intellectual systems, follow some 
law, or plan, which can be stated in intelligible terms, that 
existed ideally before the beginnings of human history; 
which was just as active before mankind began to think con- 
secutively as it is to-day; which is so far beyond the scope 
or fathom of man’s thought or will, that we cannot even 
conceive of it as a possible attribute of the human mind, any 
more than the laws of planetary motion. 

Again, there is the case of exceptional minds — what we 
call genius in any of its forms. The most striking to the 
imagination are, perhaps, the instances of mathematical or of 
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inventive genius,— that clear intuition of an order of facts 
and relations so remote and complex that often they cannot 
be intelligibly stated to persons not gifted with a correspond- 
ing faculty, while they can be shown to be regulating facts 
and relations, and to control various orders of visible and pal- 
pable fact,— as a table of logarithms is a blank mystery to 
the common sailor, who steers in obedience to it every day. 
Whence comes that faculty of intuition? The mind con- 
scious of it is apt to speak of it, reverently, as “a gift.” 
What is the Mind that gives it? Or shall we take the 
materialistic assumption, and say that it is simply the result 
of an organization very finely endowed in this particular 
way? And what does this assertion mean, once challenged 
and analyzed, but that the universe is (so to speak) charged 
with Absolute Intelligence which manifests itself wherever 
there is a way for it,—like an electric battery, whose cur- 
rent can be turned on by any channel fitted to conduct it,— 
an Intelligence of which instinct, reason, genius, creative 
skill, are but the successive manifestations in heightening 
degrees of intensity ? 

If it were so, the first obvious condition or limitation would 
be that which is found in the mental or cerebral organiza- 
tion of the individual. The capacity of the human mind as 
to particular orders of truth seems to be as strictly gauged 
as that of a hollow vessel for its contents, or of a musical in- 
strument for harmony. The limit of capacity may be harder 
to find, but it seems almost as definitely fixed. Most students 
find that in pure mathematics there is a barrier which they 
may indefinitely near, but which no diligence of theirs will 
ever reach or cross. The line of excellence is even more 
sharply drawn in poetic or artistic gifts: no matter what 
eager aspiring, what devoted toil, the average mind stays 
always in the lower rank. There is no reason to doubt that 
the same limitation exists as to man’s capacity for spiritual 
truth; and that this limitation, whether residing in brain or 
herve or some still more occult and delicate organ of our 
structure, makes one condition of faculty to receive what we 
call a revelation of spiritual truth. If we assume (as we 
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may ) the absolute freedom of a Divine Intelligence in select- 
ing the receivers and agents of that truth, still it is like 
the freedom of the artificer who selects a tool because of 
its fitness, or of the commander who knows already which 
officer or man shall be assigned to the special service. Only 
such are direct channels for that current of the higher men- 
tal life. Most men must accept the revelation of it at second 
hand: only the highest minds are (so to speak) in intellect- 
ual touch with God. That the inspiration of Isaiah takes 
the color and shape of his stern, obstinate, and somewhat 
sombre patriotism,—that the gospel revelation accords as 
precisely with the spiritual conditions of the time that 
received it,— tells neither for nor against a supernal source 
of the manifest light. It merely shows that, whatever the 
mode of operation, the process itself observes those condi- 
tions without which, indeed, we have no reason to think of 
it as even possible. At least, there is no example of a disre- 
gard of them in any other sphere of the Divine power 
known to us. 

We have noticed, perhaps, in persons exceptionally gifted 
in any unusual way, the mark of certainty in the exercise of 
their peculiar gift — especially if it is not an attainment won 
with pains, but wells up in their unconscious or spontaneous 
action. It is—says Renan, speaking of the complexities of 
human speech — the peculiar mark of what is spontaneous, 
that it knows no such thing as hard or easy: the feats of a 
sleep-walker would amaze and terrify him by their sheer 
impossibility in his waking hours. Such gifts are found 
sometimes under structural conditions which we conven- 
iently term “ nervous” or “ magnetic,” — meaning only that 
they are quite unintelligible to us; they are found in acts 
that show control over wild creatures or some forms of mor- 
bid excitement or the furiously insane; they appear in 
oratorical or military genius at its highest pitch. And of 
the exercise of them we observe that it has the same un- 
conscious ease and certainty that we remark in the move- 
ments of an untrained animal,— an ease and certainty that 
can be had by no imitation, and are the result of no con- 
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scious effort. Such cases suggest how easily, how certainly, 
how inevitably, the universal Life shapes itself to the con- 
ditions already existing, amid which it has free play. 

It is so, too, with the certainty of some men’s perception 
of spiritual fact. Socrates has no other explanation to give 
his judges than that he was enjoined by “the Divinity” 
(rd datpdveov), Whose voice he was compelled to follow. This 
compulsion, this certainty, is quite distinct from the power 
of clear ratiocination or accurate definition, which make the 
merit of religious philosophy as such. It is the power of 
simple vision. The statements of religious truth are the 
assertion of certain facts, which can be verified by no 
method of proof at second-hand. They must be seen and 
known as facts, or not at all. And this, in our modern 
understanding of such things, means facts of actual experi- 
ence. They must be accepted either from direct knowledge 
of them, or else on the authority of persons held to be com- 
petent witnesses of them. 

The facts lying at the basis of the religious life are com- 
monly reckoned to be these: a Divine Order embracing all 
forms of life, the supremacy of Good over Evil in the ulti- 
mate laws of being, the Eternal Life in which is found the 
completion of the destiny of every creature, the certainty of 
a just Retribution of right and wrong. As to these, it is 
probable that most persons have no intuition or first-hand 
knowledge whatever; while there are multitudes — whether 
we call it knowledge in them or whether we call it faith — to 
whom they are clear and evident facts, such that it is a light 
and easy thing, in the assurance of them, to undertake any 
task however hard, to encounter any peril however frightful, 
to bear any burden however grievous. This we call the 
“power of faith” in them. It is, for them, the absolute 
solution of the problem of life, and its crowning victory. 
And to most of us this experience, though only known to us 
at second-hand, is probably the strongest evidence we can 
have of the objective verity of those facts of a spiritual 
order on which it rests. 

Still there are the select few — not for the present to go 
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beyond the bounds of actual experience — to whom facts of 
this order come in a way that they can describe only as a 
direct “revelation,” a literal removing of a veil, so that they 
see by immediate vision what is hidden to the common eye. 
Of course, such a claim made for or by anybody needs to be 
sifted and examined with honest pains. But we need not, for 
all that, refuse to recognize the experience itself, with what- 
ever value it may have as a fact of human nature. Now 
we may claim to follow strictly the analogy of nature and 
the conditions of certitude in other things, if we accept this 
insight of theirs (duly verified and checked) as a veritable 
revelation to ourselves, and acknowledge it as a genuine 
authority within its special field of vision. True, their ex- 
perience strictly proves nothing beyond a higher law of the 
mental or moral life — which we may hold, if we will, to be 
more precious and important than the proof of any external 
“spiritual” realm. But, logically at least, it may be assumed 
as evidence of that exalted order of being which it asserts 
—as truly as minds of another order perceive mathematical 
relations which are proved to be objectively real, or are 
cognizant of influences that we have never known. It is, at 
all events, AS IF there were such a higher realm of being, of 
which we are ourselves at moments dimly conscious, which 
we may even be in touch with, though blindly or as in the 
dark, which to a few it is given to behold with the naked 
eye. 

Intellectually, in dealing with such experience, it will be 
of great value if we can separate form from substance, so as 
to be wholly free to criticise the one while reverent and 
constant in our acceptance of the other. But, religiously, 
it cannot be overlooked that the general mind has always 
craved for its highest convictions some authority beyond 
that of the individual reason. What most men want, what 
they will always want, is not a philosophy, but a faith. 
What an intelligent believer wants is a philosophy which, 
so far as it goes, will help legitimate his faith. This double 
want appears to be met, to the common mind, only when 
we have stated the claim of “inspired” men as to their 
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testimony, in such a way as not to violate our canons of 
belief in matters that can be verified to the senses and the 
understanding. And for this the analogies we have sug- 
gested above appear to us to possess a certain value. 

It would weaken the force of this argument, such as it is, 
and greatly impair the authority commonly ascribed to the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, if we were to restrict it 
to those writings alone out of the great multitude of noble, 
pious, and strengthening words which have told and forti- 
fied the great faiths of humanity. At best, these Scriptures 
are typical writings in that class. In the most advanced 
nations of mankind, they have for these many centuries 
been the supreme and conspicuous testimony to truth of the 
spiritual order. But no great nation or race has been left 
without its witnesses, whose testimony has always been the 
same,— that there are things, and those the most important 
of all for all men to know, which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to compre- 
hend them, but of which the believers in them say that 
“God hath REVEALED them to us by his Spirit.” 


PHILO. 
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THE TRUE LINE OF DESCENT. 


Darwin, in his Descent of Man, follows the course of 
evolution from the earliest known animals through the 
missing links to man; and through the physical organism 
scientific research is still seeking to trace human heredity. 
This line of descent is in full harmony with the materialistic 
teudency of our time. This modern materialism, whether 
it be in theology looking for a revived physical body and a 
material reign of Christ upon a purified earth, or in philoso- 
phy reasoning that death ends all, has also by a legitimate 
line of descent come to us from those who, worshipping God 
in the image of man, claimed man to be in the image of 
God. It is easy, from discoveries in various fields of re- 
search, for us to assure ourselves that the phrase “image of 
God” in Genesis is a survival from a still earlier period of 
human development, and is embedded in later traditions as 
the trilobite is embedded in the sedimentary rock. It isa 
bit of the ancestor-worship of some far-off progenitor of the 
Jew; and it shows the materialistic thought in that early 
religion. 

Certainly, we may never know positively what was that 
primitive conception; for, in tracing to their origin the 
religious ideas of a people, we enter a twilight region where 
dwell ghosts of gods, and behind these ghosts dimmer ghosts 
of older gods still loom. And there is for us no first link in 
this chain of evolvement cause. But of this we are assured: 
man ever builds his conceptions of the Unknown from the 
Known. Of necessity, he has fashioned his gods like him- 
self, and then, by reflex action, has said, “ God made man in 
his own image.” Early religions do not show spiritual con- 
ceptions: in their stead are conceptions of material things 
out of sight. Any definition of God must be in terms that 
are of the earth, earthy. To give him shape and place in 
thought is as truly to make him an idol as to embody that 
thought in wood or stone. 
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“For, out of Thought’s interior sphere, 
These wonders rose to upper air.” 


Modern science has restored for us this primitive ancestor 
of ours, and told us that his religion was animism, that he 
worshipped the ghosts of his ancestors, images like himself. 
By records he has left in cave and lake-dwelling, in mound 
and kitechen-midden, we have almost a complete picture of 
his daily life; and yet, as we read these, we feel little 
kinship to him. Through these external means we try in 
vain to come into sympathy with him and feel the thrill of 
relationship. And, even when we are told that there is 
also a line of philological descent, we fail to find in the 
few sounds that composed his language any more of kinship 
than we find through bellow of bull or caw of crow with 
that still more distant ancestor. We are also told that 
this primitive man sheltered himself in cave, hollow tree, or 
rude hut. So beaver, fox, and bird build or find shelter ; 
but these external links do not make us feel our relationship 
with them. 

But some time in the past he began to worship, first his 
ancestors and then the Heaven, God. Now we begin to feel 
that he is human. We have left the merely external, and 
are now travelling in the spiritual lines of approach. We 
have left the clay image and its needs, and are dealing 
with that which bodied forth the image. True, the concep- 
tion of the thing worshipped is not our conception; but that 
feeling, that innate recognition of the Higher, which made 
him worship, is ours, and prompts us also to worship. That 
he worshipped proves him human; it is a link that binds us 
to him, and binds all to God. He worshipped ghosts: we do 
not. But behind his ghost was Death,— Death the silent, 
the mysterious, the awful! As silent, as mysterious, as 
awful to us now as to that primitive savage. He mourned 
his dead. He remembered him; had funeral rite and burial- 
mound, and by that sign is our kinship proven. 

“We have known a common sorrow,” and by this emo- 
tion the race is one. 
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This mystery of Death ever to face and never to know, 
this mysterious union for a while of soul and body and its 
still more mysterious separation, he felt ; and emotion started 
his brain to work. Out of Death those twin passions Love 
and Fear were born. Though we cannot think his thought, 
we do feel his grief; and we stand side by side with the 
cave man, mourning our dead. 

The world whither his dead go is an under, upper, or 
some other world of matter. His ghosts are so material that 
they cut their feet on the sharp stones and broken pottery 
that he strews about the grave; they eat material food; and 
they can be barred out of the hut by fastening up the en- 
trance through which the body had been taken. Thus that 
old animism was in reality materialism, and is one with that 
materialism of to-day that says, “If there is a God, Soul, 
and Heaven, it is matter only.” 

Man is more than flesh and blood, and has more important 
functions than eating, sleeping, working, hoarding, or even 
literary and scientific attainments or the raising of a family. 

Evolution could not exist, were there not its opposite and 
balance. The regular occurrence of phenomena which we 
call a law of nature could not happen, did not some force 
meet a resistance equal to itself. Action and reaction are 
ever equal. And it makes no matter which position we 
take, whether the origin of an act is within or without the 
organism, that act in its initiative must act upon something. 
Thus every phenomenon must have a dual course, the seen 
and the unseen. 

Again, among the records of primeval man are broken 
rocks and pottery, cracked bones, rude implements, and the 
charcoal of his fires. Among these have been found rude 
ornaments and bones with drawings on them. These show 
in him a love of the beautiful. This love gave birth to 
Imagination, Ideality, Aspiration. Here is, again, soul 
contact. He is my brother through his love of the beautiful. 

Then, too, he had formed friendships, had wife, child, com- 
panions in war and chase. But for this there would be 
to-day no philanthropic institutions, no prisons, no churches, 
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no schools, no homes. Sympathy is the bond of society. 
Again are we kin through this sentiment of companionship. 

These are the true lines of hereditary descent, and not 
those of the mere anatomy. Not the image of clay testi- 
fies of “the descent of man” so much as the thinking, feel- 
ing, loving, worshipping Spirit that made the image. The 
one purpose working on through simple forms to the most 
complex, developing this Thought and that Thought, at last 
culminates in Man. We are to trace our pedigree not 
through the dust nor to the dust, but through this Thought 
through all changing forms to the Divine. 

Another line of our heredity is will. This existed in 
primitive man, very much as it exists in the animal, in 
potentiality,— a propelling power, not a guide. But out of 
the intuitions of the soul has come the power that has used 
the experiences of sensation to build every conception man 
has of God, Heaven, Hereafter. Gradually bas this innate 
power evolved through its contact with matter. Slowly has 
man grown from crude conceptions of images of God and 
ghost to a purely spiritual conception of God and man. As 
fast as the race has developed through love of Beauty, Truth, 
and Goodness, so fast, through Jew, Hindoo, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, Assyrian, and Egyptian, have come nobler concep- 
tions of God. In Jesus of Nazareth we have the distinct 
affirmation, not argued out, not philosophically advanced, 
but, as Emerson would say, “announced,” a heaven-born 
child of the intuitions,— “ God is Spirit!” This is the most 
revolutionary and evolutionary truth man ever uttered. It 
will not have done its work till all shall realize that evolu- 
tion is only the outwork of God’s thought, and each one 
shall realize in thought and life the logical deduction of 
John,— “ Beloved, now are we sons of God!” 

God is spirit! His children are spirits. The body is only 
the material image, soul-builded and for the time soul-used. 
The true science deals with soul, and traces its heredity not 
through bone, muscle, fin, wing, flipper, paw, and hand, but 
through the spiritual side, through Thought and Will of 
God, tendencies of the spirit within matter. These spiritual 
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tendencies pushed primitive man on to companionship, to 
ornamentation, to worship, to care for those things that are 
not connected with mere physical comfort or physical ends, 
that were not compelled by hunger nor cold nor heat nor 
sleep nor pain, but were those things that satisfied or at 
least for the time fed, that something within which was not 
content with mere food and raiment. Man early learned 
that he could not live on bread alone. 

As the inner tendencies pushed our early brothers of the 
cave and hollow tree, they are pushing man to-day. God’s 
Thought is infinite; and in our larger life in every direction, 
in this constant effort for something more beautiful, more 
truthful, and for that which has more of goodness, we are 
unfolding in these same lines of descent which mankind has 
ever followed, and through them are growing nearer to God. 
It is thus by its evolution that 


‘¢ The soul forever liveth 
Nearer God from day to day.” 


Love, aspiration, gratitude, reverence, adoration, and kin- 
dred emotions are the impelling power; for they are those 
tendencies of the soul that builded the organism for the pur- 
pose of unfoldment along these lines of descent. These 
emotions are only the edicts of the soul, and the complex 
machinery of body must obey them. It is thus that the 
image of God becomes the subject of the Son of God. The 
moral nature of man is only the radiance of the developing 
soul shining through its earthly casket; and, by constant 
involution of the Divine Spirit and through constant con- 
tact with its environment, God’s thought in the soul is being 
evolved, and that eternal thing which all this life has as 
its object is the result,— Character. 

H. H. Browy. 
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RELIGION IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCIENCE. 


In the modern scientific and evolutionary view of the ori- 
gin and growth of the universe, the old conception of a 
world created out of nothing by the fiat of a pre-existent 
Deity is superseded by the idea of a universe slowly evolved 
out of a material already and, so far as we can discover, 
eternally existing. Theologians who account themselves 
orthodox are even beginning to read the new scientific doc- 
trine in the opening chapters of Genesis. Dr. Fairbairn * 
tells us that the Hebrew word bara, translated “ created ” or 
“made,” in Genesis, is more accurately rendered “cut out” 
or “carved,” and is thus used in other passages in the Old 
Testament. It implies, therefore, the existence of a crude 
material out of which the universe was manufactured. The 
existence of this material is assumed as an ultimate fact, 
behind which the Biblical writers did not strive to pene- 
trate. 

However we may settle this question of Biblical interpre- 
tation, modern science assumes that the principle ez nihilo 
nihil fit is of universal application. It also presents a the- 
ory of man’s genesis entirely different from that which forms 
the corner-stone of the popular theology. Man, it affirms, 
instead of having been created perfect, and owing his present 
imperfections, both physical and moral, to the disobedience 
of his first ancestor, has struggled slowly out of a primitive 
condition of animalism towards that measure of civilization 
and moral worth which he to-day illustrates. We are com- 
pelled to recognize the fact that this age-long struggle out 
of brutehood and barbarism has been accompanied all along 
the line by suffering, death, and loss; that nature has every- 
where, to the superficial view, seemed careless of the indi- 
vidual. She has sent her rain upon the just and upon 
the unjust, and her earthquake as well. Her floods have 
hurled destruction on innocent babes and hoary sinners 


* Studies in the Light of Religion and History. 
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with impartial hand. Everywhere, the slow process of com- 
petitive struggle and “natural selection” has characterized 
the evolution of world and plant, and animal and man, 
instead of the short and direct method of the human artifi- 
cer; and the evolution of the world and of man cannot, 
therefore, properly be compared with the processes of 
human manufacture. 

It may also be assumed as a universal postulate of science 
that all natural occurrences — all observable phenomena, in 
fact — follow a certain definite and ascertainable order: 
they all take place “according to law,” in current phraseol- 
ogy. Science knows no such fact as “ miracle,” in its theo- 
logical sense of supernatural intervention and interference 
with the operation of natural laws. It does not, indeed, 
formulate @ priori judgments as to specific alleged occur- 
rences of the past or of the present, affirmed to be miracu- 
lous in this theological sense ; but it assumes that, if they 
are demonstrable facts, they have occurred, or do occur, in 
accordance with some natural law, though it may be a law 
not yet fully understood. The question of fact is a ques- 
tion of scientifically conditioned evidence; and the law is 
to be determined by the classification of observed facts, as 
related to their uniform antecedents and environing condi- 
tions. 

Accepting the dictum of science in regard to these mat- 
ters, what then? Have we, indeed, a universe without intel- 
ligent guidance? Is the future of man devoid of rational 
hope? Are all things the product of a blind, haphazard 
necessity? Must we admit not only that there is no Power 
in or behind nature which “makes for righteousness,” but 
also that man himself has no moral freedom,—no actual or 
logical responsibility for his acts? Let us not too readily 
yield assent to pessimistic or atheistic interpretations of 
the results of scientific research. We are not necessarily 
bound to accept all the inferences which, to the superficial 
vision, may appear to follow from the proven facts and 
accepted theories of modern science. We are bound only 
to admit the facts when proven, to give them their due 
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weight, and honestly to use our fair and independent rea- 
son in estimating their logical bearings upon the great prob- 
lems of religion and morals. 

There is, then, science affirms, no creation ez nihilo. Does 
this assumption exclude the idea of God from our concep- 
tion of the universe and its government? Let us see. Sci- 
ence predicates the eternity and uncreatability of matter. 
But what is matter, scientifically speaking? Certainly, it is 
not the hard and fast inert substance which the old-fashioned 
metaphysical materialism declared it to be. Science knows 
nothing of a material substance separate from its qualities. 
Matter is assumed either to possess the quality of infinite 
divisibility or to be separable into ultimate atoms so minute 
that no eye can ever hope to distinguish one of them, even 
by the aid of the most powerful microscope. Matter, there- 
fore, in its ultimate analysis, buttresses everywhere upon 
the unseen, and defies all sensible examination. We probe 
it to its essential, constituent parts only by the aid of the 
subtler analysis of thought. 

Moreover, matter as we see it and know it, the visible and 
tangible universe of sense-perception, is likewise known to 
us only as it is solvable in the wonderful laboratory of the 
mind. All things are perceived phenomenally, i.e., as con- 
ditioned by the limitations of our perceptive faculties, and 
not as they are in their entirety. Light, color, and sound, 
for example, are sensations, not independent, non-mental 
existences. There can be no light or color without an eye, 
though the ether vibrations which create in us the sensations 
of light and color have an objective existence independent 
of the individual consciousness. There can be no sound 
without an ear, though the aérial vibrations which produce 
sound are independent of all sentient and perceptive beings. 
And so of all the other sense-perceptions. When, there- 
fore, we say that all phenomena take place in accordance 
with what we term “natural law,” what do we mean? 
Simply and solely that we subjectively perceive that like 
phenomenal conditions are always followed by like phenom- 
enal results. We simply apprehend the orderly effects of 
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an unknown and incomprehensible Cause. The assumption 
of the uncreatability of matter and the universality of law 
has therefore no such negative bearing upon the question of 
the existence of an Infinite Intelligence as the crude assump- 
tions of half-fledged disciples of modern scientific thought 
and their theological critics would endeavor to make it 
appear. 

The scientific assumption of the invariability of law, in 
itself seems to be an argument in favor of the theistic 
hypothesis rather than opposed to it. The assertion that 
“Nature has no purpose” would appear to accord better 
with a universe of chaotic disorder than with one whose 
laws are ascertainable, consistent, and everywhere constant 
in their working. In affirming the invariability of law, 
science is simply repeating the assurance of the Hebrew 
thinker, that the Cause of all things is without “ variable- 
ness,” or the “ shadow of turning.” The foundation of this 
assurance is the universal experience of the race in the ob- 
servation of phenomena. We judge of the Unseen by the 
seen, of the Cause by the effect, of the Whole by that frac- 
tion of the whole which comes under our observation. 
Noticing in mental phenomena a similar order and uni- 
formity to that which we perceive in the physical universe, 
and observing that the mind systematically reflects, re- 
sponds to, and understands the phenomena of the material 
world, we are led to surmise that there is but ore universal 
substratum of Being underlying and producing all phenom- 
ena, both physical and mental. What this substratum is in 
its essential nature — whether mental, material, or some- 
thing which, in a manner inconceivable to us, includes both 
thought and extension, both the mental and the material — 
we cannot know. “Creation lies before us like a glorious 
rainbow; but the sun that made it lies behind us, hidden 
from us.” This is the sum and substance of the agnosticism 
of science, which is by no means truly interpreted by that 
too generally prevalent attitude of gnostic negation, on the 
part of those who assume the garb of science and ape its 
language without being themselves endowed with the true 
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scientific spirit of reverence, freedom from preconceptions, 
and infinite patience in investigation. 

It is this admitted uniformity of nature expressed in the 
conception of the invariability of law, however, that some 
thinkers deem inconsistent with the theistic idea. “ Why 
should man worship the inflexible?” asks Colonel Ingersoll. 
“ Why should he kneel to the unchangeable?” * Apt and 
pertinent questions, these, indeed, if we may not predicate 
beneficence of the Power in and behind phenomena. If this 
Power is heartless, cruel, unmoral, as some assume, then 
indeed the noblest attitude of the human mind would be to 
front it in manly fashion with the query, “ Wherefore should 
I worship thee?” It must be at once apparent, however, to 
any view which is not entirely superficial, that the mere 
fact of uniformity or invariableness is not necessarily in- 
consistent with the conception of an Infinite Beneficence. 
Nay, does not this very element of invariableness — this 
perception that there could never arise any necessity for 
departing from uniform rules of action — constitute an ad- 
ditional incentive to love and trust? 

After all, this is the great and ultimate question: Can we 
predicate beneficence of the Power which, working hitherto 
and eternally in the universe, has produced world, star, 
flower, and animal, and mind, heart, and physical frame of 
man? What light do the accepted hypotheses and discov- 
eries of modern science throw upon this treat question? 
“Nature,” says the pessimistic scientist, “exhibits nothing 
but the triumph of heartless power. The weak perish and 


the strong survive. The law which compels this is inex- 
orable. Nature is 


“ Red in tooth and claw 
With ravin.” 


Careless of the individual, she strives only for the perpetua- 
tion of a soulless and insentient type. The sufferings of the 
poor, the weak, the incompetent, stir no pitying pulse in her 
adamantine heart. ‘Natural selection,’ which Darwin de- 


*The Ingersoll-Field controversy, North American Review. 
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monstrated to be the dominant characteristic of the evolu- 
tionary process, leaves no room for loving kindness and 
tender consideration for the lowly and weak.” 

Let us deeply ponder whether this stern indictment of 
the teachings of modern science indeed is true. Does the 
struggle for existence, in its practical outcome, truly involve 
the triumph of mere brute force? Must we interpret the 
evolutionary process as a manifestation of heartless and 
unmoral power? No one fully conversant with the actual 
tendencies of modern scientific thought can, we think, 
answer these queries affirmatively. It is “the fittest” which 
survives throughout the struggle, not always or necessarily 
the strongest. The fittest, in any given instance, is that 
which is best adapted to environing circumstances. In sen- 
tient beings, therefore, it is that which chafes the least 
against its surroundings; which meets with a minimum of 
resistance in its efforts to live; which derives most happiness, 
consequently, from its conscious existence. The moment 
the creative process blossoms into sentience and conscious- 
ness, in that moment we see it striving for and securing the 
utmost possible of happiness for its creatures. For let us 
suppose any other imaginable result: suppose that, by the 
interposition of some supernatural power, those creatures 
should survive which were least adapted to environing con- 
ditions instead of those most perfectly adapted. We see at 
once that the sum total of conscious misery would be greatly 
increased. Not only so, but the result, in the long run, 
would be deterioration and decay,—a retrogressive lapse 
from civilization to barbarism, from man to monad, from 
monad to protoplasm,—a diminution and final extinction 
of all conscious existence, and consequently of all happiness 
from the earth. 

Moreover, as Darwin has shown, “ natural selection” is 
not the only process at work in the evolution of conscious 
beings. It is here supplemented by “sexual selection,” 
wherein the higher qualities of affection and love of the 
beautiful become conscious motives and factors in forward- 
ing the creative process, and control the purely physical 
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conditions which govern mineral and vegetable growth. 
And in man, whose greater complexity and refinement of 
nervous organization render him susceptible to a noble 
happiness, what we may term “moral selection” appears, 
and, when properly cultivated, becomes the controlling 
motive, supplementing in part, and in part justifying and 
ennobling, that which in the lower orders of sentient life is 
a mere animal instinct. 

The greatest good and highest happiness possible under 
the actual conditions of life, everywhere appear as the re- 
sults of the evolutionary process. We are justified, we 
believe, in interpreting the character of the Power working 
in phenomena by its scientifically ascertained results, and 
in assuming that what appears in the results was somehow 
involved in the efficient cause from the beginning. There 
can be no evolution without precedent involution. To 
suppose otherwise is to repeat the unscientific fallacy of 
predicating the creation of something out of nothing. Ex- 
pelled from the field of physics and biology, the repetition 
of this fallacious assumption in psychology and ethics would 
be a fatuous error. Perceiving the lofty moral results of 
the evolutionary process in its later and higher manifesta- 
tions, we may logically conclude that its earlier movements 
were not devoid of ethical tendency. Man himself, with all 
his noble faculties and powers, is related to the universe as 
child to sire. His highest moral achievement is truly re- 
flected and prophesied in all the precedent and subordinate 
natural processes. That very invariableness in the order of 
events which superficially appears to be an argument against 
the conception of a beneficent and ethical universe is seen, 
on its obverse side, to be the essential condition of confidence 
and trust. We know that Nature will operate to-morrow as 
she operates to-day. We predicate all our actions on this 
knowledge. We trust in the universe, and have faith that 
it will deal honestly with us. The inflexibleness of Nature 
is thus seen to be a truly moral quality. 

We may approach this great cosmic problem from yet 
another point of view. An essential characteristic of the 

5 
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evolutionary process is. its differentiating, integrating, indi- 
vidualizing tendency. All things proceed from a condition 
of indefinite, incoherent homogeneity towards a state of 
definite, coherent heterogeneity. Matter, which was at first 
“without form, and void,” takes on the wonderful shapes 
of world, planet, star, and sun, of rock, tree, and flower, of 
reptile, bird, and beast, mounting at last to the marvellous 
perfection of the human organism, which is more complex 
and varied, more definite, integrated, individualized, than 
any of the other products of nature. We describe this con- 
stantly active integrating quality in the evolution of material 
things under the general name of Attraction. Now, we 
cannot help noting a certain correspondence between those 
physical phenomena which we recognize as illustrations of 
the law of attraction and that which, on the affectional 
and spiritual plane, we know as Love. What attraction is 
in physical movements, ove is in the workings of man’s 
moral and social nature,—a cohesive and integrating force. 
If all physical phenomena, as we have heretofore explained, 
must be regarded as immediate manifestations of an Infinite 
and Inscrutable Power (what we term “natural law” being 
merely the result of our subjective classification of observed 
recurrent phenomena), why may not this dominant attrac- 
tive tendency be rationally regarded as the direct exercise 
and manifestation of the divine Love? Emerson dreamed 
of the coming seer who should recognize “ the identity of 
the law of gravitation with purity of heart.” Is modern 
science indeed to furnish a rational foundation,— not indeed, 
perhaps, for this identical conception, but for what would 
equally appear as the dream of a poet and a transcendentalist? 

We shall be reminded, doubtless, that this conception is 
unfairly optimistic,— that there is quite another side to the 
operation of natural law in the physical universe. Disinte- 
gration proceeds side by side with the integrating process. 
Death is a fact as well as Life. True; but it is, as a rule, 
the old, the out-worn, the “ unfit,” which decays and dies; 
while the very processes of dissolution furnish food for the 
younger, more vigorous, and organically superior forms of 
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life. It is only in the wild phantasies of the Oriental imagi- 
nation that the universe in its entirety is doomed to final 
decay and disintegration. Science reveals to us a progres- 
sive order of development, and prophesies no such dismal 
fate for the cosmos as extinction in outer darkness. A 
single world, indeed, may die. Our moon is said to be an 
example of a dead planet; but in its death it gives light and 
joy to fairer worlds, and gladdens the hearts of nobler con- 
scious beings than its own life could ever nourish, by the 
mild radiance of its nightly splendor. 

As in the physical, so also in the social world. In human 
societies, the bond which welds individuals into communi- 
ties —the social impulse—is the acknowledged test and 
measure of civilization. The opposite militant, hate-breed- 
ing influences which prevail among savage races, and are yet 
too largely dominant even in the most enlightened societies, 
are universally recognized by the student of social evolution 
as indices of a yet unconquered barbarism,— rude survivals 
of the primitive animalism out of which the race is slowly 
emerging. The noblest individual character consists only 
with the most perfect recognition of the universal scope of 
social obligatiéns. It is manifested most clearly in the lives 
of the world’s saviors and moral heroes, who strive, by the 
conscious, voluntary abnegation of selfish inclinations, to 
promote the welfare and happiness of mankind. 

In considering the question whether the universe exhib- 
its a beneficent tendency, we should seek our evidence in the 
higher manifestations of the evolutionary process rather 
than in the lower. In confining their attention chiefly to 
the lower orders of physical and mental life, the students 
of natural science have failed to perceive the full force of 
the argument from the evolution stand-point, upon the ques- 
tion under consideration. We would by no means under- 
value the scientific study of the lower types; but they 
should be viewed in their relation to the higher and more 
perfect types of organization. Thus regarded, they will ap- 
pear as milestones set along the path of progress, from 
which we may estimate its tendency and degree, and proph- 
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esy the trend of evolutionary processes in the future. We 
can only judge rightly of the character of the Power re- 
vealed to us in the universe by the contemplation of its 
noblest phenomenal accomplishments. “Lord Christ’s heart 
and Shakespeare’s brain” sanctify and glorify the entire 
creative process. 

The terrors of flood and earthquake, the shock and valor 
of contending armies, the nobler valor of those who have 
patiently endured unavoidable pain and suffering in the 
manifold trials of life, the bitter experience of countless 
lives unable to endure the stress of conflict and early re- 
turned unto the void,— all these awful facts of the night side 
of human existence have somehow so wrought themselves 
into the life of the race that we must say of the noblest of 
earth’s saviors and moral heroes, “ He would not have 
been what he is but for all these bygone experiences of the 
race which are portions of his inheritance.” 

Death itself, which has been pictured as the King of Ter- 
rors and explained as the penalty of sin, is really the friend, 
and not the enemy of man. A world without death were 
only conceivable as a world without additions to its popula- 
tion,— a static world, not a dynamic world,—‘a world there- 
fore devoid of the blessedness of the family life, of home and 
its kindly affections, of little children, and the gracious rela- 
tions of the aged and the young,—a barren world, indeed! 
As with death, so also with sin and suffering. These, too, 
have been educators of the race, whose lessons have been 
essential to the advancement of civilization and the produc- 
tion of noble individual character. ‘Can there be a sadder 
fact than this: innocence is not a perfect shield?” asks a 
popular critic of the theistic philosophy. Yes: there can be, 
or might possibly have been, a sadder fact; and that is this: 
that out of innocence should not be developed virtue. Be- 
cause innocence is forced to meet the wiles of temptation 
and suffer the pain of conflict, we have now a race of noble 
men and women instead of grown-up babes,— 


“ Powerless, pulpy souls, 
Showing a dimple at the touch of sin.” 
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Out of this inevitable conflict, men and women, in their best 
estate, have become beings so grand, so noble, so lovable, 
so worthy of our reverential regard, that we may deem them 
indeed to have been created in the image of the Highest. 
Not pain and sorrow only, but all happiness also, grows out 
of conflict and achievement. In a static universe of perfect 
souls, our finest joys would be as inconceivable as the darker 
background of life against which they are limned. We 
cannot have the lights of our human picture without its 
shadows. 

Out of this conflict, suffering, and triumph too, has come 
that sense of freedom which lends dignity to man, and char- 
acterizes him as a moral being. Science indeed teaches that 
the consequences of acts are intrinsic, and not extrinsic,— 
that good and evil are in the nature of things, and not the 
result of the arbitrary mandates of a distant deity. Does 
this conception imply a rigid fatalism, and necessitate the 
inference that every act of man is equally justifiable with 
every other act? We think not. On the contrary, it fol- 
lows that the moral law, like every natural law, is stead- 
fast and eternal. It may therefore be studied, its secret 
learned, its beneficent consequences appropriated by man 
through voluntary obedience. The motives which deter- 
mine human action are part and parcel of the inner life of 
man —not extrinsic compelling forces. Hence his sense of 
freedom is not illusory. By sincere endeavor, he can largely 
mould his fortunes as a moral being. 

The obvious inference from the results of the scientific 
study of man and nature is not, therefore, the exclusion of 
the theistic idea from our conception of the universe, but 
rather the assumption of a closer and more intimate relation- 
ship between God and the world than has hitherto been 
conceived. The Divine Life is regarded as immediately 
present in phenomena rather than as acting mediately on 
the world through so-called “natural laws.” God “ work- 
eth hitherto” — has never ceased working, in the operations 
of nature and in the life of man. We see Him, indeed, not 
face to face, but through a veil of phenomenal symbolism. 
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The symbols, however, are constant ; our knowledge, though 
relational, is nevertheless real. Man is a product of nature, 
a part of the universe, not an alien or separated being, 
supernaturally intruded into it. He owes his noblest fac- 
ulties —his life and all he is—to the universe in its en- 
tirety, and should judge of the Power that made him by the 
best that is in him, not by any lower or subordinate test. 
The noblest love, the purest reason, the divinest beauty, are 
products of all the elements, base, ignoble, and tragic, as well 
as noble and exalted, which have entered into their produc- 
tion. In a high and worthy sense, the end justifies the 
means. The conception of evolution so links together all 
the facts of nature and of life that we cannot worship a 
part,— say the ideal good in man, or an ideal conception of 
humanity, or an idealized Christ,— and condemn the rest as 
unmoral or evil. We must “accept the universe.” Das 
Alle must be our God, or have we none. 

In striving towards the realization of his loftiest concep- 
tion of virtue and duty, man may confidently feel that he is 
sustained and forwarded by forces that are universal in 
their scope, beneficent in their tendency and results. The 
manly soul, therefore, accepts the conditions and welcomes 
the conflict, knowing that “spiritual music can only spring 
from discords set in unison; that but for evil there were no 
good, as victory is only possible by battle.” This view of 
the relations of God and the universe is not, strictly speak- 
ing, Pantheistic; for it does not conceive of the “ Power not 
ourselves” as limited in its operation to the field of visible 
nature, but recognizes that beyond the visible creation — 
surrounding, supporting, underlying it — is ‘the region of the 
unknown, which to man as at present constituted is in many 
of its aspects the unknowable, since it transcends the limi- 
tations of his perceptive faculties. This extra-visible uni- 
verse, however, is not regarded as supernatural, in the 
ordinary theological sense, since it is conceived as holding 
constant, vital, and organic relations with the visible world, 
and as embodying similar principles of uniformity, order, 
and law. 
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Deity, by this conception, becomes the spirit, life, force, 
intelligence, which exists throughout the universe, both 
visible and invisible. Man, being the offspring of the uni- 
verse, related to it by vital and indissoluble ties, is, accord- 
ing to the measure of his virtue and active intelligence, in 
constant communication with the source of all wisdom, 
power, and truth. In no age or region of the world has he 
been without a revelation of the Highest; but the under- 
standing of this revelation, like “a jest’s prosperity,” 

“ Lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it,” 
or, in other words, is limited by the intelligence, capacity, 
and volition of the recipient mind. All nature, all visible 
things, constitute such a revelation to the seeing eye and 
hearing ear. Is the light of nature dim, as we are assured 
both by the pessimistic skeptic and the orthodox theologian ? 
Is not the dimness rather in the eye of him who sees? 

Never has man been left without a witness to the ever- 
present Deity. The fault of those who have failed to rec- 
ognize this witness is that they have regarded Nature and 
Life in their static rather than in their dynamic aspects,— in 
part instead of as one related whole. Always has the God 
not ourselves spoken to the God in ourselves, deep answer- 
ing unto deep. The shallows only fail to reflect the divine 
image, breaking it into shards, and murmuring that there is 
no God, no divine harmony,— only discord, chance, confu- 
sion. As thou art,O man, in thine inmost self, so shall be 
thy vision of the world, thy thought of Deity. Reflect upon 
this vision as thou hast seen it, when, pure of heart, active 
and sincere in thought, and sound in health, thine under- 
standing has been most sane and true: “Then sawest thou 

that this fair universe, were it in the meanest province thereof, 
is in very deed the star-domed City of God; and through 
every star, through every grass-blade, and most through every 
Living Soul, the glory of a present God still beams. But 
Nature, which is the time-vesture of God, and reveals him 
to the wise, hides him from the foolish.” 


e Lewis G. JANES. 
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THE WONDERFUL RETURN OF THE WALDEN- 
SES TO THEIR MOUNTAIN HOME. 


La Glorieuse Rentrée des Vaudois is the title of an old 
French book which describes one of the most remarkable 
events in history, well worthy of a little of our attention. 
This year is the two hundredth anniversary of this Return 
of the Vaudois to their valleys, and the bi-centennial is 
being celebrated in Italy by the descendants of this heroic 
people. 

In 1686, the Vaudois were driven out of their country 
after many years of cruel persecution. They were sent 
across the Alps into Switzerland, in the middle of winter, 
many of them dying from the cold and exposure on the way. 
Protestantism was said to be exterminated in Italy as well 
as in France. Te Dewms were chanted in the churches of 
Rome in honor of this happy event; and the pope sent a 
letter to the Duke of Savoy, Victor Amédée II., to con- 
gratulate him on having at last erased the black spot of 
heresy from the sacred soil of Italy. The lands and homes 
of the exiled Vaudois were given to Catholics; and it was 
thought that Holy Church would forever reign alone and 
supreme in the land. 

Four thousand of these persecuted Christians reached 
Geneva, where they were received with the greatest kind- 
ness by the people. The City Council came out to meet 
them, and escort them into the town, whose citizens vied 
with one another as to who should have the honor of lodging 
and caring for them. This is all the more to the honor of 
the Genevese, from the fact that at that time there were 
sixty thousand French Protestant refugees in Geneva, who - 
found either a permanent home in that city or an asylum 
until they could reach other countries. The Protestant 
Cantons of Switzerland at once welcomed and gave aid to 
the new-comers; and the German princes sent invitations 
to them to come and settle in Germany. 
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Thus they were scattered about in the different Protestant 
countries of Europe, where they found safety, protection, 
and freedom of religious worship ; but they were not happy. 
They could not live in foreign lands. The unconquerable 
love of the mountaineer for his mountains and valleys drew 
them back to their homes, in spite of the dangers and diffi- 
culties of the way. 

After three years of exile, the leaders of the Vaudois, 
with Pastor Arnaud, and Javanel, an old refugee in Geneva, 
determined to lead their people back into their country. 
But for this purpose arms, munitions, and money were 
necessary. Arnaud went secretly to Holland to confer with 
William of Orange, who was then preparing for his expedi- 
tion to England which resulted in the overthrow of the 
Stuarts. This king saw at once the importance of such an 
attempt of the Vaudois, and favored it in all possible ways, 
through his friends in Holland and Switzerland. From this 
time the Vaudois had money, arms, and well-trained officers 
to command them. 

The exiles came from all parts of Switzerland to their 
rendez-vous on the shore of Lake Geneva. Here they met 
on the 15th of August, 1689, and the next day started on 
their perilous journey. The day was well chosen, as it was 
the national fast day of Switzerland, rigorously observed ; 
and there was no one to interfere with their departure. 

General Turel was chosen to command them. They were 
formed into nineteen companies, each having its captain, and 
divided into three detachments,— the van-guard, corps de 
bataille, and the rear-guard. Pastor Arnaud represented the 
religious authority. He was a prophet, often better obeyed 
than the commanding general. 

They had the probability before them of meeting the 
armies of Louis XIV. and the Duke of Savoy, with the 
certainty of having to cross three of the highest mountains 
of that mountain frontier.— Monts Bonhomme, Iseran, and 
Mont Cenis,—before they could reach their own valleys. 
This wonderful journey, they accomplished in ten days; 
passing from mountain peak to mountain peak, in the snow, 
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ice, and fog, keeping as much as possible on the heights for 
fear of the enemy. 

On entering Savoy, they were well received by the people, 
but not so by the lords. The Vaudois took the noblemen 
and priests prisoners, treating them as hostages. Wherever 
armed men were found barring the way, the Vaudois re- 
spectfully asked these hostages to write to their noble 
friends to allow them to pass. This request was seldom 
denied. One of these letters, written by the Marquis de 
Cordrée, has been preserved : — 


These gentlemen [he says] have come here, numbering two thousand ; 
they have requested us to accompany them, in order to give an account of 
their conduct, which, we assure you, is very moderate ; they pay for what 
they take, and only ask to pass through the country. Hence we beg you 
not to sound the tocsin, not to beat the drums, and to withdraw your 
soldiers if they should be under arms. 


Owing to these letters, and also to the fact that the Duke 
of Savoy had withdrawn his troops from these mountains 
with the view of being prepared for a war with France, the 
Vaudois found their route singularly free from soldiers until 
they had crossed Mont Cenis, when they met the troops of 
Louis XIV., who was determined to arrest their progress. 

Their first battle was at a bridge over the river Dora, at 
Salbertrand, where the Vaudois won a signal victory. The 
bridge was guarded by a French regiment and five hundred 
armed peasants, who felt -so secure in their position and 
numbers that they did not destroy the bridge. This was a 
fatal mistake. General Turel showed the greatest intrepid- 
ity. Arriving near the bridge, he commanded his men to 
lie down at the first fire of the enemy. They did so. The 
French fired a terrible volley, which wounded only one man. 
Then Turel sprang forward, shouting: “ The bridge is ours! 
The bridge is ours!” His men followed him, and com- 
pletely overcame the French by their impetuous attack. 
Thus the bridge was gained, and this gave them access to 
their country. This was the eighth day of their journey. 

Of the nine hundred Vaudois who started on this journey, 
only six hundred reached their native valleys. Some had 
been killed; but the greater number had dropped out by the 
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way, unable to bear the hardships of this terrible march, and 
had been made prisoners. 

The next day they came in sight of their beloved valleys. 
General Turel exhorted them to give thanks to God for his 
goodness in helping them to overcome so great difficulties ; 
and the general himself led them in a prayer which animated 
them with new courage. 

Arrived at last in their native country, they held their 
mountains for seven months against the troops of Louis 
XIV. and the Duke of Savoy. Their first occupation was 
to free their homes from the Catholics who had taken pos- 
session of them. This was done in no gentle manner; for 
they themselves were not treated as soldiers if taken pris- 
oners, but as bandits, to be hung or sent to the galleys of le 
Grand Roi. In February, 1690, the Duke of Savoy slack- 
ened a little the zeal of his soldiers. He wished to make 
friends of the Vaudois, and obtain their help in the ap- 
proaching war with France. Pastor Arnaud did not fully 
understand the character of his overtures; he was fearful 
of a trap, and thus he nearly caused the extermination of 
his people by his refusal to come to terms with the duke. 

The Vaudois had entrenched themselves on the top of. 
Mont Balsille, according to the instructions of Javanel, as’ 
the last asylum of independence and religious faith. This 
mountain rises up on terraces of rocks, placed one above 
another, forming natural ramparts. In May, 1690, the 
French came to put an end to these “ bandits” of the Alps. 
They brought with them everything necessary for a siege. 
They placed cannon on the neighboring heights, and five corps 
d'armée around the mountain. When all was ready, they 
sent an officer to the Vaudois, to demand their surrender, 
promising them a passport and five hundred golden Jowis if 
they capitulated, threatening them with being all hung if 
they refused. Here is Pastor Arnaud’s reply : — 


We are not subjects of the King of France, and, that monarch not 
being the master of this country, we can make no treaty with you. We 
are in the inheritance which our fathers have left us for many genera- 
tions; and we hope, with the aid of Him who is the God of battles, to 
live and die here, even if only ten of us remain to defend it. 
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But what could this handful of men do against an army ? 
The 14th of May, after a terrible assault, this last retreat of 
the Vaudois was taken. Happily for the besieged, the night 
soon came, and with it a dense fog before the French took 
the intrenchment which crowned the top of the mountain. 
The next morning, when they penetrated the last redoubt, 
there were no Vaudois to be found: they had escaped in the 
night over a precipitous descent so steep that the French 
soldiers could not believe their eyes; but they soon saw 
them in the distance, climbing like a flock of chamois behind 
@ mountain peak, going towards the Central Alps. They 
wandered in the mountains several days, when the wel- 
comed information reached them that the duke had declared 
war against Louis XIV. 

Turel went to see the Duke of Savoy, to offer him the 

help of the Vaudois. The duke said to him: “ You have 
one God and one prince to serve: serve them faithfully. 
Until now we have been enemies: henceforth we must be 
friends. Others have been the cause of your misfortunes; 
but, if you expose your life for my service, I will expose 
mine for you, and, as long as I have a morsel of bread, you 
shall have your share of it.” 
' The good news soon reached the dispersed of the Israel of 
the Alps. They hastened to return with their wives and 
children, from Brandenburg, Westphalia, Wiirtemberg, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland, to occupy their own country, from 
which the Duke of Savoy had withdrawn the Catholics. 
The prisons gave up their prisoners; the noble families 
restored the stolen Vaudois children to their parents; those 
who through fear had become Catholics, the “Captives of 
Babylon” as they were called, were authorized to return to 
the religion of their fathers, to the “ Mountain of the 
Eternal.” But those who had fallen into the hands of the 
“Pharaoh of Versailles” remained in the galleys, if they 
had not been hung or burned at the stake: such was the fate 
of General Turel, who met his death nobly as a martyr. 

Gratitude made heroes of the Vaudois. All historians 
say they fought valiantly for their prince in the five years’ 
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war between France and Savoy. On the 23d of May, 
1694, the duke gave a charter to the Vaudois, assuring to 
them the right of religious worship. This right they have 
enjoyed ever since, though not without strong opposition 
from the Catholic Church, which has never been converted 
to the principle of religious toleration. 

It is interesting to know that the Waldenses, who were 
thus brought back to their homes in such a marvellous man- 
ner, were subject to no further persecution. They enjoyed 
more and more toleration, and continued to increase in 
number. They have been blessed with devoted and well- 
educated pastors, graduates until lately of the University 
of Geneva, some of whom could be spared to enter the 
missionary fields when the unification of Italy opened that 
country to Protestant efforts. Knowing Italian as well as 
French, they have worked to much greater advantage than 
foreigners, and have proved to be the most successful mis- 
sionaries. Generously aided by Great Britain and America, 
they have scattered the Scriptures far and wide, opened 
schools, and established churches in every important city of 
the new kingdom. 

They are no longer dependent on Switzerland for the 
training of their ministers, as they have a theological school 
of their own at Florence, with an able corps of professors. 
They are also publishing tracts, books, and periodicals, 
thus giving a Protestant literature to Italy. In short, the 
descendants of these Christians who recovered their native 
valleys in such a heroic manner, are now fully equipped for 
the fulfilment of the beneficent mission to which Providence 
seems to have called them. 

CoRNELIA W. Cyr. 
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A DOOR OF UTTERANCE.* 


The plain and unmistakable meaning of much of the 
religious unrest of to-day is that the message of the 
churches is seeking a door of utterance. It may be a source 
of comfort to those faithful souls who cannot understand 
why the churches are not stronger and more prosperous, to 
learn that an impeded utterance is our difficulty. The fear 
of many of these faithful souls is that the very opposite is 
true, that everything has been said, that the whole case has 
been heard, and that nothing more can be looked for than 
the small drippings of an exhausted receiver. 

I am sure that the want of a door of utterance to declare 
the truth which presses to be spoken is among the fore- 
most problems of successful church life to-day. The world 
teems with truth which somehow cannot get itself spoken. 
In a thousand irregular places and inappropriate seasons it 
gushes forth, since it is denied regular place and appropriate 
season. There is a dumb spirit on the church which must 
be cast out, that the dumb may speak. 

But, while on the one hand there is irrepressible truth 
waiting to be spoken, on the other hand there are hearts 
waiting to receive it. The human heart is by nature a 
seeker after God. It hardly waits to be called. The men 
whom you least suspect are often the most willing to confess 
that the supernatural is weighing on them, and that they feel 
themselves “ scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd.” 
We are too easily discouraged by a small show of indiffer- 
ence, and easily frightened by Boanerges who threatens to 
alter the whole constitution of the universe. 

There are a few religious phenomena in the present cen- 
tury which reveal plainly what sort of a spiritual fibre there 
is in human society. The spread of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association over the civilized world, and its many 


*Col. iv. 3. “ Withal praying also for us, that God would open a door of utterance, 
to speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am also in bonds.” 
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missionary stations in other parts, is one of the religious 
miracles of our age. There can be no deep-seated antago- 
nism to religious things, when such a movement as this has 
extended and multiplied itself till it is almost a world force. 
There can be hardly any antagonism at all, when, almost as 
soon as the thing is set in operation, it is embraced eagerly. 
It is a magnificent conservative force in our age, and is a 
standing bulwark against unrighteous living. The same 
thing is true of such religious movements as the Salvation 
Army and the Society of Christian Endeavor. They may 
not be perfect, one may be very vulgar and the other very 
sectarian; but they reveal in the plainest way that, when 
men are addressed in their own language they are glad to 
respond. It is a most foolish thing to turn away from these 
great movements because in this, that, or the other little 
particular they are not what we believe in. Such conduct 
is Pharisaism of the most malignant type. These religious 
movements ought to be closely studied, for they show be- 
yond any chance of contradiction two things: first, there 
is an inexhaustible store of spiritual truth and life wait- 
ing to be employed, if we can only find the right means ; 
and, secondly, there is a quick and spontaneous response to 
be expected as soon as we can make ourselves understood, 
as soon as every man can hear the truth spoken in his own 
tongue. For the truth, therefore, which is ripe to be spoken, 
there is needed only the knowledge how to speak it. Our 
better part is not to grow moody or despairing or indifferent 
because with our present ways we cannot get our message 
heard, but to pray with the apostle that a door of utterance 
may be opened unto us “to speak the mystery of Christ,” 
for which we are now in bonds. 

There are those who feel conscious of this limitation, 
and who would like to remove it in broadening, or rather in 
secularizing, their ministerial influence. They are sadly 
conscious of not getting at men at close range; on public 
platforms, and by economic studies or by political agita- 
tions, they would find that door of utterance which is at 
present closed in their strictly ministerial work. The first 
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signs of this development are seen in a relaxed pastoral 
relation. It is discovered to be a great waste of time to go 
about from house to house, exchanging civilities, while great 
wrongs await to be redressed. This is preaching the gospel 
“by one’s boots,” and seems to some like fiddling while 
Rome is burning. But, so far from finding the door of ut- 
terance through abandonment of the pastoral opportunity, 
the purpose here would be to embrace it with ten times the 
vigor now given. There is such a thing as saving time with 
fatal economy. It does not matter how closely the engineer 
must watch the motions of shaft and levers: he must fur- 
nish his boiler with water. But a minister’s pastoral work 
stands in no different relation to him,—at least, is no less 
fundamental to his proper calling. All the time he saves 
from that personal relation to his people, going in and out 
among them, acquainting himself with their needs, their 
failings, their peculiar temptations, is the direst loss. It 
does not begin to be so important to him to know the con- 
tents of Darwin’s Life, of Cabot’s Emerson, of Martineau’s 
Study of Religion, as to know what is troubling the devout 
heart of his humblest parishioner. The minister cares for 
truth chiefly in its relation to man; and what behooves him 
above all things to know is not any abstract proposition about 
life and creation, but to know how it strikes a fellow-man 
trying to live according to its light. Let the minister neg- 
lect men (and he does neglect men, if he does not know in- 
timately the souls committed to his charge), and then the 
chief end for which he sought truth is forfeited. No amount 
of historical knowledge, or of general culture, or of economic 
speculation, avails for an instant instead of his knowledge 
of the lives and spiritual perplexities of those whom he 
serves. To expect to be of greater service to his people by 
knowing nothing about their inner lives, such as is only pos- 
sible in a constant pastoral intercourse, is a strange and even 
culpable delusion. Human hearts open to those who under- 
stand them, and the door of utterance is for those who 
knock thereon and ask admittance, and who go in and 
dwell for a season with the dwellers therein. The key 
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with which we may unlock the human heart is not a large 
acquaintance with the best that has been thought and said 
in the domain of letters, even if the letters spell political 
economy; but such a key is put into one’s hand in a 
kindly and affectionate interest in man as man. 

But when we know what is lying on men’s hearts, and 
what is the special presentation of truth that is needed, then 
we are conscious as never before that in the church there is 
needed a door of utterance, the means of giving voice to 
such truth. “ What is to prevent your speaking it out?” 
some one asks. The answer is, The growing conviction that 
men are not listening. More than this, the growing convic- 
tion that men cannot listen. This may seem a strange state- 
ment, but it is true. It is true that the congregations as a 
whole cannot listen to and understand the argument for 
divine providence, for the immortal life, for the nature of 
the mission of Jesus. In saying this, there is no slight 
offered to their intelligence. We shall keep inside the 
truth if we say that, the more intelligent the congregation, 
the less it can listen and understand; this last, however, 
for a different reason. In either case, it is strictly cor- 
rect to say that the congregations are unable to listen to 
truth, and receive truth by listening; and, as listening is 
almost the only means the Unitarian churches afford, it 
becomes plain that a door of utterance is something very 
much to be sought after. 

Of course, it is a dark saying, as everything must be that 
is commonly ignored. The plain truth is that we are acting 
on a view of man and society that ceased to represent the 
real state of the case a hundred years ago. The truth not 
so plain is that, when this state of affairs existed, it was a 
wholly exceptional state of affairs, the result of being shut 
off and sheltered from the world at large. In the time of 
the colonies, the congregations were largely made up of 
earnest and thoughtful people, many of whom left kindred 
and worldly prospects and learned associations in England 
to enjoy religious liberty in uncultivated America. They 
kept the edge of their religious thought keen because of 
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their own relish. They listened because they had staked 
their lives for the privilege of listening to what they desired. 
The whole number of the congregation listened because the 
Sunday sermons were the one chance of getting some intelli- 
gence as to what was going on in the world, the one form of 
intellectual life open to a people who were shut off from 
communication with the larger world. That was the day 
when a bridle-path was the only road save by water, and 
when it was hard getting about. When spirits of their 
measure had been kept busy all the week with planting or 
logging or building, it was with a strong zest that on Sun- 
day all wended their way to the common meeting-house, and 
drank in almost the only intellectual refreshment they could 
get. They longed to have their minds busied with deep 
problems. It was the day when there were no daily news- 
papers, no magazines, no book clubs, no lectures, no theatres, 
no easy travelling about from place to place. The sermon 
was the one recreation of their lives, and a corresponding 
importance was given to it. No one felt any hardship in 
having the hour-glass turned once, twice, in the course of an 
attempt to “vindicate the ways of God to man.” On the 
contrary, a good deal of hardship would have been felt at 
having the discourse cut down to the modern half-hour. 
That three hours’ sermon which seems monstrous in our eyes 
took the place, in the minds of a superior people, of all the 
intellectual and spiritual agencies of our own day put to- 
gether. I repeat again, this was an exceptional state of 
affairs, one that was due to a society shut off from the world 
at large. The same men scattered around among all the 
villages of their native land would have required something 
very different. Considering their fervor, their heroism, 
their self-sustained attention and interest, it is quite easy 
to see that the appeal through the ear was well adapted 
to their state. They came to hear, they intended to hear, 
and to hear everything; and so they did. We have to-day 
the methods of a hundred years ago for a people who are 
in all things different. We are dealing now with the world 
at large, and no longer with a sheltered nook of a peculiar 
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people. The one door of utterance which was suited to a 
very peculiar and short-lived condition is the only one we 
can employ to reach a people who are in the world, and 
belong to the world’s wide ways. 

Hearing as a medium for conveying truth is the most 
difficult sense of all we have. It requires a trained mind, a 
mind at considerable leisure, and a mind which is at the 
outset attentive. It is the sense that is the sconest tired, 
and is the most susceptible to our bodily states. Hearing as 
a medium of truth is the sense of a refined and leisurely 
and studious class, and even this class cannot keep from 
wandering if the subject of discussion does not lie very 
near its own immediate thinking. This being the case, we 
are seeking to influence men of all classes, learned and un- 
learned, of the greatest diversity of interests, men distracted 
by the claims of earning their daily bread, men who have to 
be coaxed to church, almost lured there, men who go be- 
cause their wives feel bad at their absence, men who go 
because of the good example to their children,— we are seek- 
ing to influence these men by a means that was adapted to 
a people of a hundred years ago, and in a sheltered corner 
hidden from the world’s eye. There is nothing more pre- 
posterous in the whole page of human history. 

Is truth that can be put into words and addressed to the 
ear the only kind of truth? The artist will repudiate the 
idea at once. He speaks out truth just as clearly, and of as 
eternal a sort, as the writer. The truths of divine order, of 
fulfilling law, of sacrifice, of divine forgiveness, of heavenly 
bliss, the wages of sin, the gift of eternal life,— are not these 
truths as certainly brought home to men without a word 
being spoken? An orator by his manner, by his glowing 
spirit, fuses the separate lives of his audience into a single. 
brotherhood, and teaches that truth by an appeal to their 
voiceless souls. The medieval church brought home the 
idea of the kingdom of heaven by its vast cathedrals in 
a way that might not have been possible otherwise. As 
an object-lesson in spiritual unity, the great cathedrals in 
Florence, in Pisa, Mainz, Speier, Worms, Venice, were of 
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the greatest moral and religious value. The great struct- 
ures taught ineffable things. They were germinal spots in 
the new consolidations, and men’s hearts were mysteriously 
moved by them. We may say of these structures that 
“there is neither speech nor language, but their voices are 
heard among them. Their sound is gone out into all lands, 
aad their words into the ends of the world.” 

There is truth also which can only be expressed in action. 
There rises in the hearts of those who are interested in some 
common work or enterprise a sense of a joint life which it 
would be very difficult to bring about by any exhortation. 
They know in doing, they realize the truth by becoming it; 
and no avenue of intelligence is quite so immediate for 
conveying the truths of spiritual communion as acting 
together in some way. When in a church service there 
is a responsive reading, or a litany used together, or a prayer 
said in concert, the idea that is uppermost is to convey the 
truth of spiritual communion by joining together in some 
such symbolic act. A great many people are deterred from 
so joining their voices and their forces in such concert. 
They are very much troubled lest they cannot with sincerity 
do the same thing as a multitude of others are doing. For 
a multitude to do anything in common or in concert is to 
arouse the suspicion of these people, lest it be insincerely 
done. In such a case individualism is really diseased, and 
from habitually separating itself, or standing off from com- 
mon work or action, comes to feel that nothing can be true 
except what is so detached. But such a spiritual fastidious- 
ness is really born of a literalness which has always been 
an enemy to truth. In the name of truth, they are so 
exact and literal and particularistic as to lose the truth. 
For a man to hold solemn debate inside his soul whether 
a certain form of words and no other expresses his exact 
conviction is the surest way for him to lose truth, and even 
to lose sincerity, as he comes to care less about truth than 
his own proper and personal way of holding truth. The 
main thing to remember in all such responsive exercises is 
that the truth is very much less in the words than in the 
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fact’ of spiritual communion brought out by doing something 
together. To decline to read the psalms together because 
some passages are literally inexact or out of harmony with 
“our thought,” to be silent in the Lord’s prayer because it 
is not worded as we would like to have it worded to-day, is 
no pleasing service to the God of eternal truth. It is also 
far more likely to develop purism and Pharisaism than sin- 
cerity. 

A door of utterance is needed for truth which is inarticu- 
late according to our present means. The ears of men are 
jaded with argument and counter-argument. The poor 
listeners have been belabored with debate and description ; 
and under all the artful fire of irony and metaphor and 
exhortation, they rather succumb than are convinced. It is 
drowsiness rather than conviction that has been superin- 
duced. These men have their clubs where companionship 
prevails, and companionship they can understand. There 
are orders and associations where their active faculties are 
employed; and nothing makes them quite so pleased as 
their regiment uniform, their Masonic attire, and their 
liturgical rites. These men who are sleeping during the 
sermon, which “broadens slowly down from precedent to 
precedent,” are the very ones who use every ritualistic and 
liturgical expedient that their secular hearts can devise. 
They have been taught for generations that it is wrong to 
employ the senses in church services; that color, form, and 
motion are like the scarlet woman. They acquiesce in 
this so far as: the church is concerned, and transfer their 
interest to their secular organizations, where a little more 
liberty and a good deal less Puritanism prevail. A door of 
utterance is so found. Why should not the Church find it 
also? What religious gain is made in binding ourselves now 
and forever that the church building shall mean nothing 
within or without? or what is the peculiar sanctity about 
a barn? Is it profitable in heavenly things that common 
window-glass should have place? Would we be really in 
danger of falling into perdition if we said prayers together, 
and so tried to act out a belief in a brotherhood of man? 
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Suppose the ceiling should have a frescoed representation of 
the angels of heaven casting down their golden crowns 
before the throne of God, would it be any less easy to lay 
firm hold of some truth that, when the body returns to the 
dust, the spirit shall return to the God who gave it? 

Is it not most probable that, in defining positions, arguing 
against opponents, and detecting the fallacies of our neigh- 
bor churches, we have got into the way of thinking that the 
sense of hearing is the only legitimate sense for religion to 
use? Is it not written, “ The body is not one member, but 
many”? and the eye cannot say, Because I am not the 
ear, I am not of the body: is it therefore not of the body? 
If the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing? If 
the whole were hearing, where were the smelling? And if 
they were all one member, where were the body? But now 
are they many members, yet but one body. And the “ear” 
cannot say of the “eye,” I have no need of thee; nor again 
the head to the feet, I have no need of you. Nay, much 
more those members of the body which seem to be more feeble 
are necessary. The neglected senses of seeing and of 
acting, even the sense of touch, in massing people together 
and making them feel the strength and confidence born of 
* contact, must be more largely employed for a door of utter- 
ance. When the sound of the voice is stilled, or when 
through fatigue the ear is heavy so that it will not hearken, 
then is the chance for the eye, which can convey impressions 
long after the ear is dulled. The whole church outside and 
inside should be made to speak to the eye. In form, it re- 
calls the one sublime moment of the world’s greatest sacri- 
fice: it rises over the surrounding dwellings as a perpetual 
command for men to keep the body under, and to rise 
victorious over sin, the world, and its evil. Within, the 
eye ought not to be able to rest on anything but some 
door of utterance to spiritual truth. On wali or window or 
panel or groin, it would be now the calling of a disciple as 
he was mending his nets by the seashore, now the raising of 
the dead to life again, and now the descent of the Holy 
Spirit as the disciples were gathered together in an upper 
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room. Can the words of any man’s earthly wisdom have 
such direct force and instantaneous appeal as an illuminated 
sketch of the transfiguration? Can any argument, however 
firm and subtile and high-strung, make the heart so quiver 
with the hope of immortal life as a glowing picture of the 
resurrection of Jesus ? 

Much the larger part of truth is too elusive, impalpable, 
and transcendental for the medium of words. In poetry we 
are better off; for there we have an atmosphere thrown 
around the words,— an atmosphere in which the bright disk 
of the sun of truth is molten and poured out again into the 
forms of heavenly visions, type of the more real worlds that 
lie beyond. A large part of Christian truth is too mystical 
and celestial to be conveyed at all in words. A door of 
utterance is asked for such sides of truth. Christian the- 
ology has alway striven, and with but a modicum of success, 
to write out the truth about the human will. It is beset 
with all the difficulties attending any statement of how we 
may reconcile the freedom of the will and the known 
laws of cause and effect. Has it been able to do more than 
write the word: “ Yet not I, but the grace of God that is in 
me”? Yes: better than all controversy, and better than the 
arbitration of councils, have been the images traced on walls, 
and stained in windows of the heavens that opened, of the 
Spirit of God that descended like a dove on the Son of man, 
lighting upon him, and the voice that from above said, “ This 
is my beloved Son.” In the face of the greater mysteries of 
love and sacrifice and eternal life, we are as one tormented 
with a dumb spirit. We can only affirm our belief, but 
hardly explain. The door of utterance that, being widest, 
is the least choked up with the throng of daily business, the 
least fatigued, the most accessible, direct, and instantaneous, 
can help us most, is the eye; and such a door of utterance 
should be ministered to. 

The Bible climbs steadily from its first pages. It begins 
with physics and history, it reaches out to law and command- 
ment and prophecy. It moves through Gospel and Epistle, 
and at the last declares itself in visions. The wings of truth 
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have been finally loosed in flight. The Book of Revelation 
is one of the least generally known and enjoyed. It makes 
a demand of devout study and receptive intelligence that 
few are sufficiently able or sufficiently disengaged to give. 
But truth is there glorified. The visible things of the crea- 
tion are known but as a veil over the invisible things. The 
stars of heaven fall “ unto the earth, even as a fig-tree cast- 
eth her untimely figs, when she is shaken by a mighty 
wind.” The “heaven departed as a scroll when it is rolled 
together.” The kings of the earth, the great men, the rich 
men, the chief captains, are made to see their emptiness. 
Brute force, as seen in the Roman Empire, goes forth con- 
quering and to conquer. War, famine, and the pale horse the 
name of whose rider was Death are given power to waste 
one-fourth of the earth; while they that were under the 
altar, who were slain for the word of God, cry with a loud 
voice, “ How long, O Lord, holy and true?” “The angel 
took the censer, and filled it with fire of the altar, and cast it 
into the earth: and there were voices, and thunderings, and 
lightnings, and an earthquake.” Then “a new heaven and a 
new earth,” a “holy city, coming down from God out of 
heaven,” and “a great voice out of heaven saying, Behold 
the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people.” He who first breathed 
the breath of his spirit into man, and fashioned him out of 
the dust of the earth, and sent him on his long pilgrimage, 
and visited him with many a trial and affliction, who fed 
“him with the bread of tears, and gave him plenteousness of 
tears to drink,” now gathers the wanderer to his bosom, and 
reveals the mysterious meaning of all discipline: “He that 
overcometh shall inherit all things; and I will be his God, 
and he shall be my son.” 

JOHN TUNIS. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN AMERICA. 


“Christian Socialism” is a term familiar not only to the stu- 
dent of Socialism, but also to all readers of the biographies of 
Frederick Denison Maurice and Charles Kingsley. These two 
apostles of practical Christianity did not themselves invent the 
phrase, which goes back to Saint-Simon and his Mouveaw Chris- 
tianisme. Lamennais in France was the fervent preacher of 
a socialized Christianity a number of years before the founders 
of the Broad Church movement in England came together in 
1848 to open the eyes of the distinctively “Christian” world to 
its duty towards the laboring classes. The leader of the recently 
formed Christian Socialist organization in Boston, which is the 
special subject of this paper, has declared that Christian Socialism 
“jis not what it was in the days of Maurice and Kingsley.” But 
we shall best understand the later form if we first consider, 
briefly, the earlier. 

The temper in which Maurice, Kingsley, Thomas Hughes, and 
Vansittart Neale undertook a “socialistic” propaganda in Eng- 
land is well defined in Proudhon’s answer to the magistrate, who 
had asked him if he were not a Socialist. “Certainly,” was his 
reply. “ Well, but what, then, is Socialism?” “It is,” answered 
Proudhon, “every aspiration towards the improvement of society.” 
“ But, in that case,” said the magistrate, “we are all Socialists.” 
“That is precisely what I think,” said Proudhon. So the Prince 
of Wales and Sir W. V. Harcourt in the House of Commons 
declare to-day, “We are all Socialists now.” Kingsley and 
Maurice were not men of a scientific mind; and, when they took 
the name of “Christian Socialists,” it was in the general sense 
that they wished to apply the gospel of human brotherhood more 
closely te actual life than they saw it applied in a self-seeking 
age, mastered by greed for money. In his famous sermon on 
the “Message of the Church to Laboring Men,” preached in 


1857, Kingsley, who usually came nearer to precise definition 
than Maurice, said :— 


All systems of society which favor the accumulation of capital in 
a few hands, which oust the masses from the soil which their forefathers 
possessed of old, which reduce them to the level of serfs and day- 
laborers living on wages and alms, which crush them down with debt, or 
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in any wise degrade and enslave them, or deny them a permanent stake 
in the commonwealth, are contrary to the kingdom of God which Jesus 
proclaimed. 


The burden of the social preaching of Maurice and Kingsley 
was that the Bible, especially the New Testament, is on the side 
of the working masses in their claim to be treated like fellow- 
men and brothers by the classes above them. “The Bible,” said 
Kingsley, “not only dwells on the rights of property and the 
duties of labor, but, for once that it does that, it preaches ten 
times over the duties of property and the rights of labor.” 

The chief practical aim of the Christian Socialists of the last 
generation in England was the encouragement of productive 
co-operation. The object of the Christian Socialist, their organ, 
was stated to be to “diffuse the principles of co-operation by the 
practical application of Christianity to the purposes of trade an 
industry.” Competition was denounced by Kingsley with all the 
vigor of which the English language was capable in his hands. 
Within a few years, the Christian Socialists were instrumental in 
establishing forty-one societies for co-operative production. These, 
however, without an exception, failed to maintain themselves. 
The various newspaper organs of the body likewise perished. 

Professor R. T. Ely could truthfully write, six years ago, “So 
far as there is to-day any active Christian Socialism in England, 
it is to be found in the Co-operative Union” of the distributive 
societies, which have had such brilliant success. But it was 
co-operative production, not co-operative distribution, which the 
Christian Socialists endeavored to establish. They have been 
improperly credited with originating the latter system, which is 
due to the efforts of Robert Dale Owen and his disciples, and 
which had become firmly established at Rochdale before 1848. 
But Mr. Neale and Mr. Hughes, with other survivors of the 
Christian Socialist movement, were very active in the formation 
in 1869 of the Co-operative Union, which has contributed so 
much to the spread of the stores in the last twenty years, and 
which holds an annual “ Congress.” 

“We have managed to keep this great organization,” wrote 
Mr. Hughes in 1882, “ up to the principles of the Christian Social- 
ists,— nominally, at any rate.” The qualification is important, 
and it is especially significant in the light of the more recent 
history of the co-operative movement in England; for Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Neale and the thinking men in general in this movement 
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have been engaged in a battle royal for some years to secure the 
practical recognition by the distributive societies — by the whole- 
sale societies, in particular — of the principle of dividing a share 
of the realized profits of business with the workmen in the fac- 
tories carried on by co-operators. “The very success of distrib- 
utive stores here,” says a prominent co-operator, “has tended to 
make our people look at everything from the stand-point of the 
consumer. We started distribution to accumulate capital, to 
employ ourselves in production; but, now we have got the 
capital, our eyes have become blinded to the real object of our 
founders’ ambitions, and we commonly look at it as a means of 
producing goods as cheaply and advantageously as possible to the 
pockets of the consumers.” The principle of the participation of 
the workmen in the profits of co-operative productive works has, 
thanks most of all to Messrs. Neale, Hughes, and Holyoake, been 
formally indorsed by the last two Co-operative Congresses. 

The Christian Socialism of 1848-58 may be said, therefore, to 
have revived in full vigor in the co-operative movement. The 
Union is now committed to a consistent and logical scheme of 
co-operative production, which in time it will work out in prac- 
tice. The literature of the English co-operators has been written 
very largely, if not almost entirely, by the survivors of the Chris- 
tian Socialist movement and their followers. From the Manual 
Jor Co-operators, the work of Messrs. Neale and Hughes, the 
recognized standard, down to the free leaflet, the co-operative 
literature is true to these words of Rev. M. Kaufmann, the latest 
historian of Christian Socialism: “The method proposed is the 
method of association, and implies the gradual and peaceful con- 
version of competitive into co-operative industry. The organi- 
zation of labor on co-operative principles is an essential element 
in every programme of Christian Socialism.” 

The shining record of the distributive stores of Great Britain, 
and the briefer but still encouraging annals of the co-operative 
productive establishments, prove that the “essential element” in 
the scheme of Maurice and Kingsley has been approved by time, 
despite the disappearance of the Christian Socialist movement 
itself. The report presented to the recent Co-operative Congress 
at Ipswich gives the whole number of societies as 1,464, with 
992,428 members, and a capital of £10,393,394. Included in these 
figures were 88 productive societies, having 23,309 members, and 
a share capital of £668,612. 
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Such has been the outcome of the ideas dominant in the 
co-operative movement of Great Britain,— ideas thoroughly in 
harmony with those of the “Christian Socialists,” when not 
directly derived from them. This practical Socialism, it cannot 
be too emphatically recalled, is no¢ State Socialism. The Eng- 
lish co-operators owe, and wish to owe, nothing to the State 
except the free field in which to work as legal societies. Of 
Socialism in the latest scientific sense of the word they are 
entirely devoid. The “quintessence of Socialism,” Professor 
Schiiffle tells us, is the ownership of all property by the State, 
the concentration of all capital in its hands. No idea could well 
be more remote from the minds of the workingmen who have 
carried distributive co-operation to such brilliant results in Great 
Britain. The name of “Socialists” can properly be applied to 
them only in the sense in which Kingsley and Maurice were 
Socialists. First of all Christians, these two men —like their 
associates, E. V. Neale and Thomas Hughes, to-day — were be- 
lievers in social reform through the co-operation of individuals 
rather than through State interference or control or ownership: 
this they never advocated. Rev. Mr. Kaufmann, from whom I 
have quoted, is a clergyman of the Church of England who desires 
to see this kind of Christian Socialism more widely diffused in 
the Establishment. I cannot do better than quote his words as 
illustrative of the spirit of those persons who would preserve 
to-day the essential characteristics of the movement begun by 
Kingsley and Maurice : — 


Its main object is to establish the kinship between the genius of 
Christianity and that “passionate belief in the illimitable possibilities 
of human progress ’’ which has been variously expressed in the schemes 
put forward at different times by those social idealists who now go under 
the general name of “Socialists.” But the distinguishing mark of 
Christian Socialism is its firm faith in the power of Christian ethics to 
bring about a complete transformation of industrial economy. Hence 
its main efforts are directed towards bringing about a reconciliation of 
classes with the fuller development of the passive virtues of Christianity, 
and with it, ultimately, a regeneration of society as the result of a previ- 
ous improvement in the individual. From the growth of the active 
virtues of Christianity among all, it expects important social reforms, 
founded on Christian principle; and these are to remove the causes of 
social discontent, and so bring about social peace. In short, Christian 
Socialism works by means of spiritual dynamics, or religious influence, 
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whereas Socialism proper (at least, in its most recent forms) aims at a me- 
chanical reconstruction or governmental regulation of society on purely 
materialistic principles.* 


Christian Socialism in this country is a very different matter 
from the movement we have been considering. Its likeness to 
the organization formed forty-one years ago seems to reside more 
in the name than in the substance for which that name stands. 
The American clergymen of all denominations, but especially 
those of the Episcopal Church, who form thus far its most ac- 
tive contingent, are believers in pure Socialism, as Schiiffle would 
define it. Their Boston organization has run an almost parallel 
course with the “Nationalist Club” of the same city. “If there 
be any difference between the two,” says the Dawn, the monthly 
organ of the Christian Socialists, “it is simply that Nationalism 
emphasizes the present necessity of the spirit of nationality as 
a step towards universal federation, while Socialism does not. 
Fundamentally, however, they are but one, and are recognized 
as such by most.” The names of all the leading spirits in this 
Socialist propaganda are found on the roll of the Nationalist 
Club. The reverse is not true, so that, while Nationalism pro- 
fesses entire friendliness towards Christian Socialism, as well it 
may, it is not at all committed to the specific measures of the 
latter movement. On all essential points, criticism directed 
against Nationalism, as expounded in Looking Backward and the 
Nationalist magazine, is applicable to Christian Socialism, as a 
judgment on the whole includes judgment on the part. The 
latter movement is more distinctively ecclesiastical in its per- 
sonnel and its method. Its specific reason for existence is the 
need of rousing the Christian Church to a sense of its short- 
comings as a social power. Nationalism proper is a more secu- 
lar movement, especially in its lay element, which includes many 
who would find themselves restless under clerical leadership. 

The Guild of St. Matthew in London, which is composed 
mostly of clergymen and laity belonging to the so-called High 
Church and has now been in existence several years, professes 
thorough-going Socialism. It is undoubtedly the model on which 
the Boston Society of Christian Socialists framed itself. A meet- 
ing was called by a few clergymen of the city, mostly members 
of the Nationalist Club, to consider the subject of forming an- 
other organization, not hostile, but supplementary and auxiliary. 


* Christian Socialism. By the Rev. M. Kaufmann, M.A. London, 1888. p. xiii. 
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The first meeting, of some twenty persons, in February, 1889, 
included Baptists, Episcopalians, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Unitarians, Universalists, and representatives of “ other Christian 
bodies.” (This last phrase shows that there is no High Church 
bigotry about the movement.) After a number of sessions, a 
Declaration of Principles was adopted April 15. This states 
that 


Our objects as Christian Socialists are : — 

(1) To show that the aim of Socialism is embraced in the aim of 
Christianity. 

(2) To awaken members of Christian churches to the fact that the 
teachings of Jesus Christ lead directly to some specific form or forms of 
Socialism; that, therefore, the Church has a definite duty upon this 
matter, and must, in simple obedience to Christ, apply itself to the 
realizations of the social principles of Christianity. 


A constitution was adopted April 23, and on May 7 an organi- 
zation was perfected. The president is the Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
pastor of the Warren Avenue Baptist Church. The vice-presi- 
dents are Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the Rev. P. W. Sprague, and 
the Rev. Francis Bellamy. These two gentlemen, as well as the 
Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, the most active writer and speaker in the 
society, are Episcopalian clergymen, in charge of churches within 
the limits of Boston. The chairman of the Publication Commit- 
tee is the Rev. A. G. Lawson, D.D., a Congregationalist minister, 
and the head of the Lecture Committee is Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz, president of the Women’s Industrial and Educational Union. 
An eight-page monthly paper, the Dawn, has been issued by the 
society, beginning with May last. Rev. Mr. Bliss is the manag- 
ing editor; and with him are named as associate editors, respon- 
sible only for articles that they sign, Rev. Messrs. Gifford and 
Sprague, Professor Hamlin Garland (a disciple of Henry George), 
Mrs. Livermore, Mr. Edward Bellamy, Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
D.D., Rev. H. C. Vrooman of Kansas, and Mr. Charles H. Fitch 
of Denver. 

The aim and the methods of the Christian Socialists have been, 
of course, the main subject of the Dawn thus far. They have 
been variously stated; but their last and best expression, up to 
the date of this article, is found in the Dawn for August 15. I 
extract from a column in fine print (which would fill several 
pages of this Review) the following essential points. The main 
cause of present social ills is “the lack of Christianity in the 
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social order.” All special reforms needed run back to this one 
reform, the Christianization of society into Brotherhood. All 
social, political, and industrial relations should be based on the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man, in the spirit and 
according to the teachings of Jesus Christ. “Christ preached a 
social gospel; there is a social law of God. But men to-day 
forget this.... Business itself to-day is wrong. It rests upon a 
negation of the social law. Each man is for himself, each com- 
pany for itself. It is based on competitive strife for profits. 
This is the exact opposite of Christianity. ... To attempt, there- 
fore, to apply Christianity to modern business is to attempt to be 
Christian in an unchristian way. J¢ cannot be done. We must 
change the system. We must found business upon social law. 
Combination must take the place of competition: we must have 
a system in which business shall be carried on, not for private 
profits, but for the public good.” The development of Christian 
Socialism is declared to be the need of the day, proceeding one 
step at a time, “leaving to science and experience the exact form 
that society should adopt,” yet moving on surely towards a fra- 
ternal democratic association which shall develop true individ- 
uality. Land and capital, and all means of industry, are “to be 
held and controlled in some way by the community as a whole, 
and operated for the benefit of the community equitably in all 
its parts.” 

This declaration of “our aim” seems to reveal an organization 
with a very vague outline-— something like a society for the 
propagation of virtue in general. The Dawn repeatedly declares 
itself not bound to any specific measures; and it holds itself es- 
pecially free from advocacy of any measure as the next step on 
which to concentrate the strength of the movement. The 
method is the method of clergymen familiar with the broad and 
universal work of the Christian Church, and bringing into what 
would naturally be considered a specific organization the general 
purposes and the comprehensive procedure of Christianity itself. 
The need of another organization so general in its character is 
not at once apparent. But, if the Church as a whole is neglect- 
ful of its social duty, this new Social Church may well be insti- 
tuted. 

The methods advocated of accomplishing the above aims are 
individual and political. The individual should live up to his 
creed: he should get people to read Looking Backward, or sim- 
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ilar literature, and to subscribe for the Dawn; organize economic 
classes; form Christian Socialist or Nationalist Societies ; and in 
every way, by word and deed, agitate for the doing away of the 
system of every man for himself, and the bringing in of the 
system of combination for the good of all. 

The political methods indicated are so many, and so pithily 
expressed, that it will be best to give them verbatim: — 


1st. Stop letting Capitalists and Saloon Keepers “run” your politics. 
Look out for the Caucus. 

2d. Advocate gradual, scientific Socialist Legislation. 

(a) Where not already done, adopt the Australian Ballot System. A 
Free Ballot only will preserve Liberty. 

(b) Let the State, city, or town provide Relief Works for the unem- 
ployed. Set these unemployed, as far as possible, to building, under 
competent supervision, dwellings, or fittings for dwellings, according to 
the season, to be sold to artisans at cost of production. If any man has 
no trade that he can use, teach him one; every man willing to work 
should have the opportunity. To see that he has this is the first neces- 
sity of Society. 

(c) Concentrate taxation more and more upon rental values of lands, 
mines, and all natural resources, especially on lands held for speculation. 
Declare all mines hereafter opened the property of the Nation. 

(d) Enforce an Eight-Hour day; a Saturday Half Holiday; a Day of 
Rest for all. 

(ec) Enfranchise woman; remove the poll tax; reform the Civil Ser- 
vice radically and thoroughly. 

(£) Institute free technical education; raise the school age; provide a 
mid-day meal for every scholar; supervise private schools. 

(g) Restrict the sale of liquors; do not license the saloon; suppress 
it when possible. 

(h) Extend governmental control over railroads, telegraphs, furnish- 
ipg of light and heat, manufactories, etc., preparatory to their gradual 
municipalization or nationalization. 


This is surely a comprehensive programme; and it will be all 
the more difficult to carry out, as the Dawn insists that move- 
ment must be made along the whole line at once, and refuses to 
declare any one of these reforms “urgent,” and devote the major 
part of its energies to the task of accomplishing it. 

A few words on this political programme as a whole will be in 
order. Its bulk must be pronounced too unwieldy for a society 
that means to effect anything. The Civil Service Reform Soci- 
eties in this country have an immense work laid upon them 
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to-day, in their specific task. Yet Civil Service Reform is but 
one, although the most immediately pressing, of twenty measures 
here enumerated. Woman suffrage, prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, the Australian ballot system, the eight-hour day,— the 
need of a new Christian Socialist organization to advocate these 
is not evident. Certainly, it cannot be so efficient in promoting 
them as the specific societies solely devoted to each one of these 
measures. Industrial education, change in the school age, super- 
vision of private schools,— these, again, are matters the advisa- 
bility of which experienced educators can more wisely determine 
than our friends, the Christian Socialists. The mid-day meal for 
scholars is an amusing imitation, quite uncalled for here in America, 
as a whole, of the practice advocated by the School Board for the 
London slums. Relief works for the unemployed, with the pro- 
vision of homes for artisans at cost, is the first distinctive and 
important measure of State Socialism advocated in this ample 
platform. It is properly coupled with the demand for a single- 
tax system; and, of course, the admirers of Mr. Bellamy could 
not omit the extension of “governmental control over railroads, 
telegraphs, furnishing of light and heat, manufactories, etc., pre- 
paratory to their gradual municipalization or nationalization.” 

It is not my intention here to enter into any detailed discus- 
sion of this long list of the reforms which are proposed in this 
very comprehensive and hospitable programme as subjeets for 
legislation. These range from measures already adopted in the 
United States to the extreme ideal of the nationalization of all 
industries. Between these two extremes of actual fact and an 
ideal at once undesirable and unrealizable under existing human 
nature are enumerated measures of all degrees of rationality. 
Each one of them needs, and will receive before.adoption or re- 
jection by the people or the legislature, a thorough discussion of 
its specific value and advisability. None of them will be for- 
warded by the association with Nationalism here made. The 
Christian Socialists will rather prejudice several good causes if 
they can show any logical connection between them and proper 
Socialism. But practical sagacity is not the forte of this body, 
if we may judge by this extremely elastic platform and the 
refusal to press forward any specific measure as being at the 
present hour the most important matter to be taken in hand. 

The secretary of the Boston society has declared that, “ born 
in Utopia,” Christian Socialism “is not to-day Utopian.” This 


9 
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remark is very true, if applied to the practical doctrines of 
Maurice and Kingsley. But it is the reverse of a correct judg- 
ment if applied, as the speaker intended, to the Christian Social- 
ism of to-day. This latter is pure Socialism, professed and 
taught by clergymen who wish to convert the Christian Church 
to the Socialism of Karl Marx and Lassalle. In each issue, the 
Dawn prints a list of books recommended for reading. With 
few exceptions, this list is made up of the most thorough-going 
socialist books and pamphlets. Looking Backward is praised 
as “the best picture yet drawn of the Socialistic State.” Mr. 
Laurence Grénlund’s works “are examples of the noblest spirit, 
views, and aims of modern Socialists.” 

All arguments going to prove that Socialism, as professed by 
Karl Marx or Edward Bellamy, is economically impracticable 
and ethically undesirable, are entirely applicable to “ Christian 
Socialism.” The ardor with which these clergymen and their 
associates have undertaken to remake human nature and recast 
human society throughout is deserving of the warmest admira- 
tion for its Christian spirit of brotherhood, but the movement 
deserves only slight respect as a programme for action in the 
real world. Maurice and Kingsley aimed at co-operative produc- 
tion as the ideal, quite independent of the State. Their own 
co-operative societies failed, but others have more than filled 
their place. The latest report gives sixty-six as now in operation 
in Great Britain. 

The Christian Socialists are so remote from the practical tem- 
per of their English forerunners that they entirely reject the 
teachings of forty years’ experience as declared by the survivors 
of the first movement. These survivors are to be found to-day, 
without exception, I believe (certainly this is true of all the 
prominent men), among the heartiest advocates of the practical 
and approved method of co-operation known as “ industrial 
partnership,” or “profit sharing.” But what says the Dawn on 
this point? It recommends no reading in this line ; and, in its 
issue of June 15, it makes the following remarkable statement, 
which at once places the Christian Socialist movement at odds 
with such English leaders as Thomas Hughes and E. Vansittart 
Neale, and even with a number of the most prominent men in 
this country, whose support it claims for Christian Socialism. A 
subscriber asks the sensible question : — 
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Why does not the Dawn advocate profit-sharing among its practical 
measures looking towards Christian Socialism? Do not a thousand 
hard facts, not theories, prove it to be a practical good thing, the best 
step we can take now to lead to Christian Socialism ? 


The answer was this: — 


Profit-sharing, when rightly managed, is undoubtedly a good thing,— 
perhaps the best thing that can be done under the present system. If we 
were manufacturers, we should adopt it now. But it does not follow 
because it is a good thing that we should recommend it. We do not 
believe that it would ever lead to Christian Socialism, therefore the 
Dawn does not advocate it any more than it does eating strawberries, 
though a million “hard facts” could be laboriously collected to prove 
that strawberries are good to eat; and, if profit-sharing were made a 
substitute for something better, it would prove positively reactionary. 
At the best, it is no step towards Christian Socialism. Christian Social- 
ism would gradually do away with industrial competition and pro- 
duction for self. Profit-sharing does not take the first step in this 
direction. It rather intensifies competition by giving the workmen in 
one shop an interest in competing with those in another. Christian 
Socialism says, “ Let men stop fighting, and work as brothers.” Profit- 
sharing makes the employer say to his men, “I will give you part of 
my profits if you will work harder to help me whack the enemy.” Like 
the Dawn, most economists agree that this is the best form the present 
system can take; but the better political economists and the most 
thoughtful workingmen also agree that there is little to be permanently 
gained, except to the manufacturer, in profit-sharing. We have got to 
go farther than that, if we would work any real good and strike at the 
root of the evil, as profit-sharing does not. 


The statement about “the better political economists ” is de- 
cidedly naive, in view of the fact that the Dawn recommends 
for reading the works of Mill, Laveleye, Jevons, and R. T. Ely, 
all pronounced advocates of profit-sharing. But, passing this by 
as only one specimen of the confusion too often visible in this 
peculiar Dawn, the determined opposition of Christian Socialism 
to profit-sharing is plaim enough. I will compare it with a few 
recent utterances of Englishmen and Americans who have a repu- 
tation as friends of the working classes, which the Christian 
Socialists have not yet obtained a fraction of, if we may judge 
from the comments of the labor press on the new movement. 
Thomas Hughes declares, “I have always believed that indus- 
trial partnership is the best solution of the labor question, at 
any rate for England.” Mr. Neale says that advocacy of it gives 
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“expression to the sentiments which ought to actuate every one 
who does not regard the gospel of Christ as a delusion.” Its 
principles “show themselves to be economically sound as well as 
morally just.” Professor Thorold Rogers commends profit-sharing 
as “an attempt, at least, to equalize the shares” of the produc- 
tive agents. Frederic Harrison has “long been convinced that 
wages form the natural, honorable, and convenient means of 
rewarding labor.... In the moral and social regeneration of the 
wages system is to be found the true solution of the future.” 
Professor Jevons, whose little work on The State in Relation to 
Labor is said by the Dawn to be “ of extreme value,” most em- 
phatically recommends industrial partnership in its pages. There 
is no name of more weight in the list of associate editors of the 
Dawn than that of Rev. Dr. Heber Newton. He has lately 
said: “The wages system... in itself is no slavery,” but it 
needs modification; and profit-sharing “is proving, in a multi- 
plicity of instances, precisely the missing link for which we have 
been searching.” And he indorses a recent statement to thie 
effect that it is “the most equitable and generally satisfactory 
method of remunerating the three industrial agents.” Rev. E. E. 
Hale’s “ Essay on the Christian Relations of the Capitalist and the 
Workman,” in the form of a story, entitled How They Lived in 
Hampton, centres in profit-sharing as the best industrial system. 

The words of the seven writers just named are the sober utter- 
ances of men who have been learners by long years of work and 
study in philanthropy. The system they unite in commending, 
not as a final solution of all labor troubles, but as a most advisable 
next step in industrial reform, does not commend itself to the 
Christian Socialists, These have calmly made up their minds to 
destroy competition, root and branch. I should advise them to 
ponder these words of the Christian Socialist, Victor Aimé Huber: 
“ Competition is one of the divine laws of social life and develop- 
ment, which, like every other law, requires the discipline of the 
Holy Spirit in the individual and in society, in Church and State, 
so as not to be abused by selfishness or poisoned by ignorance 
and folly.” 

With the “ Christian ” in our friends I find no fault, but rather 
give it abundant honor. With the scientific “Socialist” in them, 
proposing to abolish individualism practically, I can by no means 
agree. Individualism is just as necessary as socialism in the pro- 
motion of human welfare. The phrase of a French writer has 
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always seeuied to me an admirable expression of wise philan- 
thropy,--“ Economic science enlightened by the spirit of the 
gospel.” The spirit of the gospel is abundant in the Christian 
Socialists; but to economic science they pay little heed. Better 
instructed, they would cease from riding chimeras in a vacuum, 
and submit their minds to the plain teachings of experience. 


Nicuotas P. Gruman. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


SCHOPENHAUER AND GOETHE. 
(First Paper.) 


The letters of Schopenhauer to Goethe, which the philosopher’s 
faithful biographer, Gwinner, believed lost, are the most interest- 
ing contribution of the Goethe-archives to the Jahrbuch of 1888. 
These letters are nine in number; they belong to that fruitful 
period in Schopenhauer’s life between 1815 and 1818,— from the 
twenty-seventh to the thirtieth year of his age; and, although 
they may scarcely be said to contain matter which could mate- 
rially affect the estimate in general either of Schopenhauer or of 
Goethe, they are in a vein which the student of Schopenhauer 
must recognize as very characteristic of him; they direct our 
attention with a certain renewed emphasis to these distinguished 
persons in the somewhat difficult part of co-workers on Goethe’s 
theory of color. Our feeling at first is one of surprise that the 
two should have been thus associated at all; for at that time, and 
indeed at all times, two great writers more unlike, not to speak 
of age, in their naturel, in the direction and fashion of their 
genius, and in their circumstances, could scarcely be imagined. 

Schopenhauer, like every stranger who approached Goethe in 
those years after the return from Italy, must himself take the 
initiative, notwithstanding his mother’s residence in Weimar and 
her close friendship with Goethe: he was of his own accord to 
push into the silence and greatness about this life, to receive 
what it had to give him, and to go on his way with some deter- 
mining impression upon his thought; for, although their inter- 
course was based on Goethe’s false theory of colors, Schopenhauer 
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was in this relation to happen on some of the leading directions 
in his future system of philosophy. 

Schopenhauer had as a mere lad made his first visit to Weimar 
in 1807, where his mother and sister were then residing. His 
mother, still young and highly cultivated, had on the death of 
her husband, who was a wealthy merchant of Hamburg, been 
attracted to Weimar by its famous literary names, and, although 
a bourgeoise, been received into the court circles by the genial 
aristocracy there; she had been early sought by Goethe, to 
whom she was of service in making easier the path of Chris- 
tiane Vulpius, who, after twenty years as his mistress, appeared 
just then in the embarrassing and pathetic réle of Goethe’s wife. 
It had been at one of Johanna Schopenhauer’s receptions (Diint- 
zer) that the new Frou Geheimrdthin had been seen for the first 
time after her marriage. 

The young Arthur, after an unhappy experience in a gymna- 
sium at Gotha, fitted himself in Weimar under private instruction 
for the University of Géttingen, whither he went in 1809. At 
this time he does not seem to have even met Goethe; and pos- 
sibly had little inclination to do so, as this and every other period 
of his residence in Weimar were occupied too exclusively with 
his “hypochondria,” which at this moment took the form of bit- 
ter contentions with his mother, which resulted so early as 1814 
in a final separation between them. 

There have been few unhappier men; and, to appreciate his 
relations with Goethe, it is indispensable that one bear in mind 
the character of Schopenhauer’s life up to that time. Schopen- 
hauer was from the beginnings of his consciousness the pessimist 
that he remained to the end. Life, save in the two contented 
years which he passed with the Grégoires, a French family at 
Havre, had been to him up to this moment what he affirmed 
of the universal life—— bankrupt in all quarters and full of that 
nothingness and suffering to which he has given such a tragic 
expression in his works. There was much, of course, that he 
should have been “ thankful for.” His lot had been much above 
that of the average man: he did not have to make his way 
up through poverty or even through the cheerless “ philistin- 
ism” of a middle class to his freedom of the spirit; his family, an 
old one, which had been for several generations at Dantzig, was 
of that elevated and aristocratic character which we find among 
the larger merchants in such old towns as Dantzig, Kiel, and 
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Hamburg. His parents busied themselves first of all with his 
bringing up; and although their conception of an education, 
since they intended him for commercial life, went little beyond 
the practical bourgeois conception which prevails in the Real- 
Schule, the course of study which they had him given was not 
in the end a disadvantage; it did not at least prevent Schopen- 
hauer from attaining in later years a profound knowledge of 
Greek thought and that vast erudition in general with which he 
constantly burdens his pages. At Havre he had learned French 
so well that on his return the harsh sounds of his own speech 
were unendurable to him; his father had after this put him for 
several months in the family of an English clergyman, a Rev. 
Mr. Lancaster, in whose house, in spite of that infdme bigoterie, 
which as a youth of fifteen Schopenhauer discovered there, he 
made the best beginnings in English,—into which he proposed 
afterwards to translate Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Scho- 
penhauer’s income, it is true, was rapidly diminished by the ex- 
travagance of his mother, whose life in Weimar was to prove, 
from a financial point of view, a disastrous one; but in his 
twenty-first year it amounted to one thousand TZhaler, a large 
sum for the Germany of that day,—and there was no reason 
why he should not enjoy it. His health was perfect. His por- 
trait of that time has in it an air of distinction, certainly of the 
highest intelligence. He was even then “artist” and philoso- 
pher, in the great sense of these words; and, with an unlimited 
control of his fortune, he had the world before him where to 
choose, There seemed no reason why at this age he should not 
cherish the agreeable feelings of an Acaste in regard to himself 
and his lot. 
“Parbleu! Je ne vois pas, lorsque je m’examine, 
Ou prendre aucun sujet d’avoir l’ame chagrine.” 

But his “silken life” had griefs which would compare favorably 
with those of Grub Street. 

Schopenhauer was a sufferer, a hypochondriac, who but for his 
vigorous constitution would most probably have ended, like Swift 
and Rousseau, in madness, His eccentricities were equal to those 
of Swift and Rousseau; and, strongly as this seems to be putting 
it, they were sometimes even more ignoble than theirs, The first 
and most common form which that disorder in Schopenhauer, 
which we must call, as he does, his “hypochondria,” seems to have 
taken, was an extreme suspicion of all those who approached 
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him, whether friends or relatives. Gwinner relates that at six 
years of age his parents on their return from a brief absence 
found him in a state of complete despair: he was convinced that 
they had abandoned him forever. This was but one instance in 
many; and it will long remain the sport of German students,— 
his custom of sleeping with pistol and dagger at his head, and 
the difficulty which his friends had in persuading him, when in 
Verona, that he had not been taking poisoned snuff! In addi- 
tion to these whims was, as we shall see in his letters, his un- 
willingness to let those live who could not agree with him, and 
his severity, and even violence, in small matters which would 
have been of secondary consideration to a day-laborer. As a 
general thing, that self-consciousness of the German, which is the 
basis of his culture, makes possible a certain degree of self-control 
and self-knowledge; but Schopenhauer, with all his philosophy, 
is an exception to this rule. No Anabaptist under Bockelson 
or John of Leyden was ever more completely the victim of what- 
ever mood might happen to take possession of him. He learned 
nothing by experience, and to the close of his existence the least 
infringement on his violent and morbid egotism was always at 
one’s peril. No one who has ever preached renunciation with 
such profound conviction of the truth and importance of what 
he was preaching ever stood so fiercely on his own rights, or let 
his whims lead him into so many debasing and ludicrous esca- 
pades; as, for example, when Privatdocent at the University of 
Berlin, for some insignificant intrusion on her part he seized his 
humbler neighbor, a poor seamstress named Marquet,— not “ with 
both hands about the neck,” as the plaintiff claimed, but, as Scho- 
penhauer explained to his judges, “about the whole body, (wie es 
zweckmissig war),”——and so threw her repeatedly out of his 
miserable little “entrée,” whither she had taken refuge with 
several maid-servants from the heat and squalor of her own 
room. 

Schopenhauer’s violence and eccentricities had at an early age 
estranged him from his mother, who was not in the least able to 
understand him, and to whom he had long been the most serious 
of trials. And this, we should hasten to say, paradoxical as it 
may seem, as much on account of Schopenhauer’s fierce sense of 
justice as for any other reason. Schopenhauer has often seemed 
to me one of those not infrequent characters whom Nature in her 
divine strength and indifference has mocked by endowing an 
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inferior personality not only with high talents, but, most cruel of 
all, as in the Heines, the Rousseaus, and the Swifts, with a pro- 
found moral sense, which reveals to him not only in his own soul, 
but in the outer world, that domain of evil and misery from which 
he has no refuge, in love or in a higher trust, and against which 
he spends life in a bitter and fruitless warfare. 

The whole of ethics, according to Schopenhauer, consists in 
pity for our fellow-men ; and on their travels — the Schopenhauers 
were constantly away from home —the young Arthur had made 
it impossible for Frau Schopenhauer to derive the proper enjoy- 
ment from their tour by his constant expressions of grief and 
amazement at the suffering which he saw about him in the 
Europe of that day. The six thousand galley slaves whom they 
visited at Toulon, many of them condemned to hopeless misery, 
affected him as the earthquake at Lisbon did Goethe; and to his 
mother’s terror, not to say disgust, he attempted with his vio- 
lence to force on her easy and self-indulgent nature those fearful 
conceptions of life which were even then fully developed in his 
mind. Frau Schopenhauer always insisted that Arthur*had in 
the main a good heart, and bore witness to his severe honesty ; but 
he was jealous of her friends and of her extravagance, and was in 
the habit of calling her on every occasion to the strictest moral 
account, and of attempting to dictate in her most private con- 
cerns. Shortly after his return from Jena (1813) occurred, and 
for a slight occasion, their final separation. 

A singular being! and it is with a lively interest from a psy- 
chological point of view, if from no other, that one sees his 
approach to the Goethe of 1815. Schopenhauer had made 
certain purchases for Goethe even while in Hamburg, and had 
received an equivocal introduction from him to Wolf, the re- 
nowned philologist in Berlin; but it was only so late as 1811 that 
Goethe had, to use Schopenhauer’s expression, “ formally extended 
his grace to him.” Some private theatricals were given at his 
mother’s house. Adelheid Schopenhauer had been resplendent 
in a white brécaded gown in which Goethe had received his 
degree at Strasburg; and in the general good humor and relaxa- 
tion Schopenhauer, who had attracted the attention of the grand 
roi, was invited to spend the next evening with him. 

There were few men in Germany — let us confess it — who at 
that time, from an intellectual point of view at least, were more 
worthy of Goethe’s friendship. A performance how much beyond 


10 
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the Jacobis, the Mercks, and even the Herders, associated with 
this life, was the first fruit of Schopenhauer’s genius, the exquisite 
and original Satz vom Grunde (Principle of the Sufficient Reason), 
which he had already presented to Goethe! There could only 
arise the question whether Schopenhauer with his “ hypochon- 
dria” would be capable of one of those warm and earnest human 
friendships which were the crown of Goethe’s life. Goethe could 
at that moment think only of his Farbenlehre ; and Schopenhauer 
seems at first to have forced on himself his interest in this, 
although the passionate manner in which his sympathies were 
finally aroused for it scarcely fails to give us a certain sense of 
the ridiculous, when we think of the two men and the repute 
which the Farbenlehre has among physicists. Goethe, with 
whom co-operation with an intelligent friend was a rule of life, 
was quick to respond to Schopenhauer’s interest: he was excited 
by contact with this intellect, which in such matters was probably 
surer than his own, and, with that grand naiveté which was never 
far to seek beneath his mask of decorum and worldly wisdom, 
gave Schopenhauer the whole of his thought. The genuine rev- 
erence which the young Schopenhauer had for “His Excellency ” 
kept him in bounds for a time at least; and it was no doubt with 
real feeling that on Schopenhauer’s departure Goethe wrote in 
his album the two famous lines,— 
“ Willst du dich deines Werthes freuen, 
So musst der Welt du Werth verleihen,”— 

in memory of the hours in each other’s company. But Schopen- 
hauer had less tractability than a Seebeck or a Meyer, and it very 
possibly did not surprise Goethe to have his friend seem very 
soon about to exchange the part of disciple for that of the master 
himself. The character of Schopenhauer could not long remain 
concealed from Goethe, although his estimate of men was never 
the conventional one, and he was of all most likely to recognize 
the very much of good that was in Schopenhauer. In the An- 
nalen for 1819, he speaks of him as unappreciated and hard to 
understand. During the latter part of his residence in Weimar 
he saw him very frequently. We have the repeated mention 
of Schopenhauer in the Tagebuchnotizen of this period (/a/hr- 
buch), and once of the Satz vom Grunde, which Goethe had read ; 
and, although he complains to Knebel of Schopenhauer’s obsti- 
nacy, he mentions him to the old Schulze as a very significant 
person,—in a letter, however, in which he speaks of Schopen- 
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hauer as a former disciple who had then become his opponent. 
This one might easily have foreseen. Schopenhauer had accepted 
the Farbenlehre quite unconditionally, but it did not lie in his 
spirit to develop it with the tame loyalty of Schulze; and from 
Dresden, whither he had now gone, he sent Goethe very soon a 
treatise, Ueber das Sehen und die Farben, which the master came 
at last to consider full of radical and grave departures from the 
original Lehre. The manuscript had reached Goethe in Wies- 
baden, with the perplexing request that he edit it. 

The Sehen und Farben, its subject-matter and Goethe’s tardi- 
ness in acknowledging it, and his shrewd and provoking silence 
on the subject of its publication constitute with a single excep- 
tion the nine letters which Schopenhauer wrote him; but in 
these letters we see Schopenhauer in full. 

Two months elapsed without an acknowledgment from Goethe. 
Schopenhauer’s patience, as one might expect from him, was 
already long exhausted, and he made his friend’s silence the occa- 
sion of a second letter in a tone to which Goethe was little accus- 
tomed. Schopenhauer had every assurance that his manuscript 
had reached him in Wiesbaden, but hints that Goethe’s associa- 
tion with so many “ruling persons, diplomatists and generals,” 
has made it seem beneath his notice. And, although he did not 
deem it within his province to reproach “His Excellency,” he 
would still remind him that he did not consider himself obliged 
to submit to any special condition under which another might 
do him the favor to read his manuscript. 


“T have learned from yourself,” he writes, “that the pursuit of liter- 
ature is only a secondary concern with you; that your chief concern is 
life itself. With me it is just the reverse: what I think, what I write, 
has a meaning and a value for me; what I experience personally and 
what may happen to me are secondary concerns, are my jest, indeed. 
Therefore, it is painful and disturbing to me to have a manuscript out of 
my hands for eight weeks and not to know what has become of it... . 
This uncertainty in that kind of thing which is alone of any consequence 
to me gives me positive torture, and furnishes my hypochondria with 
matter for the most unheard of whims. To make an end of this and 
the misery of a hope daily deferred, I now request your Excellency to 
return my manuscript with or without notice of it, just as you like. At 
any rate, I think that I can with some hope of having it granted add this 
request: that you will inform me in two laconic phrases whether a third 
person has seen my manuscript or whether you have had a copy of it 
made. If in the mean while you should desire to keep it longer, please 
give me your reasons for doing so.” 
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Goethe, as seriously as he might differ from the Sehen und Far- 
ben, might yet be safely intrusted with it. He was in Frankfort 
when he received Schopenhauer’s severe Mahnbrief; and his 
reply (Sept. 7, 1815), though only a line, has the serene and 
noble tone of his best letters. 

The manuscript which his “ worthiest friend” had sent him had 
reached him in a good hour at Wiesbaden, so that he could read 
and enjoy it. He had no time to excuse himself for his delay in 
replying, but, when again in Weimar, he would return the Sehen 
und Farben with such comments as the day brought and allowed. 
This note had the effect which Goethe had intended. Schopen- 
hauer, while awaiting Goethe’s opinion, discusses, in a letter of 
Sept. 16, 1816, one of the principal points of difference between 
them, the production of white; and-in October came Goethe’s 
promised letter,— in the same magnanimous tone. He had read 
the Sehen und Farben with great satisfaction, and could only 
applaud the honesty and breadth of view which Schopenhauer 
(“ein selbstdenkendes Individuum”) had exhibited, and, although 
he could not accept all of his conclusions, he was disposed at that 
time at least to recognize him as a colleague rather than as his 
“opponent,” as he did afterwards. Goethe was not in the humor, 
however, to take up the Farbenlehre again, and, since this would 
be necessary to meet Schopenhauer, he wished to introduce him 
to a Dr. Seebeck, a man of science whose acquaintance he had 
lately made, and who would represent Goethe in the matter, so 
that Schopenhauer’s “ beautiful and deserving work” would not 
come to a stand-still from lack of rapport with the original source. 

The delicate and flattering tone of Goethe to his disciple may 
serve as a model to those who found schools, and is very different 
from that which Schopenhauer was afterwards to employ towards 
Frauenstidt and the other “active Apostel” whom his books had 
attracted to him in his old age. 

Lewis J. Hurr. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS. 

Jonathan Edwards, by Professor A. V. G. Allen, opens the series 
of “ American Religious Leaders,” which will include, as already 
announced, the names of President Wayland, Professor Hodge, 
Wilbur Fisk, Archbishop Hughes, Theodore Parker, and Dr. 
Muhlenberg. As we hope to present, in a month or two, a care- 
ful study of the subject of this volume, from a very competent 
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hand, we have now only to notice a few points which occur at 
first sight of the biography itself. 

Certainly, a subject of more remarkable attraction to a student 
of character could hardly be found. The name of Jonathan 
Edwards probably stands to the average mind as the synonym of 
an intensified Calvinism, which did not stick at any risk of 
insanity or blasphemy, in forcing the last logical deductions of 
that ghastly creed upon the terrors of an agonizing audience ; 
while to the student of speculative thought it is most likely 
identified with an uncompromising system of metaphysical ne- 
cessity. But the case is not so simple as either of these. Looked 
at from the outside, no chaos of mental condition could be more 
complete than appears in that extraordinarily gifted man. His 
creed assumes a Deity as absolute as Spinoza’s, absorbing all 
material existence and every individual will; yet he worships a 
Divine Sovereign as absolute as Calvin’s, judging, ruling, con- 
demning, as implacably, and by as naked an absolutism, as that 
of any Oriental monarch. Man is to him more helpless than a 
galley-slave to break the slightest of the bonds that hold him, his 
least action or motive being dictated and controlled by that 
inexorable Will; yet with the bitterest of mockery, by the ten- 
derest of men, he is appealed to, assailed, impugned, menaced 
with eternal wrath and the “loathing” detestation of his Creator, 
for the least deviation which that Will compels from an ideal 
holiness. Ascetic, self-denying, devoted, even chivalrously and 
romantically tender in his family affection, this man of God 
compels upon an imaginative child of seventeen the burden of a 
country minister’s wife in Puritan New England, which burden 
is in course of years increased and multiplied by eleven chil- 
dren, six of whom, at least, in all likelihood, by his theological 
arithmetic,* must (to use a favorite phrase of his school) be 
to-day “howling among the damned in hell,” —since no per- 
sonal virtues could count in their favor, and since their inheri- 
tance, by his theory, was only that of “children of perdition.” 
He writes a treatise on the religious affections, which wins him 





* A curious instance of this is seen in a computation of the probable increase of 
population during the millennium, with the following result: “I think, the fore- 
going things considered, we shall be very moderate in our conjectures, if we say it 
is probable that there will be an hundred thousand more that will actually be re- 
deemed to God by Christ’s blood during that period of the church’s prosperity that 
we have been speaking of, than ever had been before, from the beginning of the 
world to that time”—which he thinks, on the evidence of Rev. xii. 6, cannot be 
earlier than A.D. 1739. (Wnion in Prayer, Works, iii. 390.) 
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the eminent praise of “sweetness” in his conception of the 
divine life; and he spends pages of his sermons in gloating upon 
the bliss which saints in paradise shall enjoy in beholding the 
agonies of the damned. And this is the extraordinary hodge- 
podge,— metaphysics run mad, and a message of pure diabolism, 
—which he wreaks upon trembling and reluctant but spell- 
bound audiences, till his “great awakening” provokes an equally 
great reaction, and he is expelled from his parish to a frontier 
mission among the Stockbridge Indians, taking refuge in his 
metaphysics, finding at length a growing repute of intellectual 
power and religious ardor, and winning those final academic 
honors which were followed close by his death at fifty-five. 
And even then, by a strange destiny that mocks his philosophic 
disbelief in “ matter,” that death is brought about by his persist- 
ency in having himself inoculated with the virus of small-pox. 
Such (we say) is the surface view of one of the most self-con- 
sistent, logical, able, eloquent, and devoted of men. A key to thie 
intellectual paradox which his career presents — especially of that 
strange Trinity of his, compounded from Spinoza, Berkeley, and 
Calvin — is to be found not in logic, but in religious psychology: 
for some chapters of it, indeed, in mental pathology. The case 
is not for argumentative criticism or defence, but for biograph- 
ical exposition. This is the task which is wisely and tenderly 
taken in hand by Professor Allen, with a candor, an intelligence, 
a sympathy, a breadth of view, such as become the student and 
teacher of Christian history: “ After all,” he justly says (p. 262), 
“the man was greater than the metaphysician or the theologian.” 
The life he deals with is a chapter —the most famous, marked, 
and stirring chapter— in the ecclesiastical annals of New England. 
It cannot be understood, much less fairly judged, without con- 
stant reference to its antecedents and surroundings. The “ half- 
way covenant,” the “great awakening,” the ensuing reaction 
whether to skepticism or to a liberal theology, are as much a part 
of it as the biographical incidents. In these last we remark that, 
while nothing is extenuated or concealed that has invited the 
harsh judgments of a later day, at the same time an interior 
view is given of the growth of that ardent mind, and of the 
austere loveliness of that Christian home, which will be a revela- 
tion to most readers, and which forbids any rude or hostile com- 
ment. Indeed, what spectacle could win a more compassionat- 
ing sympathy than that of this ardent and highly gifted nature, 
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cast afloat upon an ocean of dreary metaphysics and drearier 
theology, forced to find his spiritual nutriment among those bleak 
elements, and then set in a man’s post of duty, a “ marvellous 
boy” of twenty-three, to deal out that same nutriment for food 
to that plain rustic congregation? The life is none the lessa 
tragedy that it was lived in the limbo of uncanny speculation, 
or that it culminated in an intellectual fame that like a sharp 
peak shoots above every other American fame into the thin 
atmosphere where his thought habitually lived. 

Professor Allen’s sections are entitled “The Parish Minister 
(1703-1735),” “The Great Awakening (1735-1750),” and “The 
Philosophic Theologian (1750-1758).” The biographical inter- 
est is naturally chief in the first of these, the religious in the 
second, and the philosophic in the last. A Chronological Table 
(beginning with 1631) and an ample Index, with Bibliography, 
make the volume a guide of unique value in the theological 
history of New England. Of this we may add, by the way, the 
most significant point here treated is that which shows the transi- 
tion from “election ” to “conversion” as the sign of grace and 
the assurance of salvation. It was on the reef marking this 


transition that Edwards’s sanity as a preacher of righteousness 
was wrecked,— the first being the absolute annihilation of the 
human will in the work of salvation, and the other its most in- 
tense activity, by which it is exhorted to “press” into the king- 
dom of heaven. 





Editor’s Note-Book. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR WESTERN FIELD. 


Mr. Batchelor’s careful study of our Western field, given in 
our pages last month, invites expansion and illustration from 
other quarters. In it, he says, he offers “not so much facts as 
impressions,”— which is, perhaps, the best that anybody can do. 
For the phenomenon he attempts to describe is one that is contin- 
ually shifting and changing. We have to look at it from many 
a point of view, and with many a pair of eyes, to see what we 
really want to find in it,— that is, not the progress or policy of 
a sect, but hints of the process by which a broader, a purer, a 
humaner spirit is entering into the religious life of our country. 
In that process, or in the effort which is bringing it about, we 
hope to have our modest part, incidentally as Unitarians, funda- 
mentally as Christians of the school we call Liberal. We care 
little for the name Unitarian, which many of our own leaders 
have worn with chafing and reluctance. But we care a great 
deal for the thing which that name stands for, and for the work 
which the organization that accepts it is our particular means to 
help realize. 

That is why we value very much the integrity of that organiza- 
tion, which represents to us the unity and the wholeness of our 
denominational life. We have always protested, in whatever 
way seemed to us right, against anything that hinted at division 
among those —too few at best — who are willing to accept the 
name and to be embraced in the common life it denotes. We 
hope that, whatever may have seemed to bear in that direction in 
past years, the tide has turned, in view of the immense oppor- 
tunity and responsibility suddenly set before us, which we have 
endeavored in so many ways to illustrate in the fit color and 
proportion. Two further illustrations occur, touching this very 
month, which greatly confirm us in the view we have taken all 
along. One is the stated meeting of the National Conference, of 
which the place and the topics announced seem to show a distinct 
advance towards the field of action for which we have been 80 
long preparing,— away from the charms and spells of that de- 
lightful watering-place to the heart of the busiest and thrifticst 
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of cities. The other is the call for a “ Unitarian Convention in 
Chicago,” to be held the week before that in Philadelphia, and in 
express view of it; as to which it is announced that “it is the 
earnest desire of those who are moving for this Convention 
that controversies and old issues shall be dropped, and that prac- 
tical measures in which all can heartily and harmoniously unite 
shall be discussed.” 


Our present purpose, however, is not to deal in advance with 
either of these gatherings, which we anticipate with the utmost 
interest, but to copy certain illustrations that have just come to 
us by way of correspondence from the North-west, where the 
work actually on foot looks particularly vigorous and hopeful. 
We have had occasion several times already to refer to this part 
of our field, and to illustrate, by the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses, the temper and method by which the work is done. The 
account is of a grove-meeting held in Wisconsin towards the end 
of August. The writer says: — 


There was a misunderstanding about the date, and I was there twenty- 
four hours before the exercises commenced, and was present at only two 
sessions. But enough of the members had arrived to make very good 
company, and I remarked that, after all, the personal intercourse was the 
best thing about conferences and similar meetings; when a lady, who 
had driven thirty miles (losing her way, which carried her ten miles 
further), answered that perhaps it was so for me, but not for persons 
who never heard liberal preaching from one year’s end to another: and 
then she gave us her experience, in the twenty years or so she had lived 
in that region. In this time, however, there has been a great change, 
and quite a large delegation came over the next day from her home. 
There is a retired minister lives in that neighborhood, who has been 
preaching liberalism there for about twenty years. He was originally a 
Methodist, and then had an independent church there, but has now 
stopped preaching. He seems to have had somewhat the same liberal- 
izing influence there that Mr. Owen has had in Trempealeau Valley ; 
and now Lone Rock, Bear Valley, and Richland Centre are all full of 
Liberals, who came in large numbers to the Conference. The Congrega- 
tioualist minister of Lone Rock drove over, and we found him very 
liberal and earnest. Besides his regular parish, in which are several 
Unitarians, he preaches also as a missionary in Bear Valley; and one 
man was laughing about the New England sewing-schools paying in 
their pennies to the Home Missionary Society to send preaching to one 
of the richest and most intelligent communities of farmers in the 
country,— men who live in mansard-roof houses, have a telephone from 
house to house all over the valley ; and one of whom milks 127 cows. 


ll 
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This Bear Valley is one of the very few purely American settlements 
in the State,—from Herkimer County, New York,—and he says that, 
in the twenty-two years he has lived there, there has not been a scandal 
or a lawsuit among them. The upper part of the valley is Catholic, 
and he can name twenty persons who have left the Catholic Church, 
most of them simply becoming negative, but a few of them attending 
his church while he had it. The Helena Valley, where the Conference 
was held, is another unique settlement. In the little Unity Chapel, 
built three years ago,— a charming little bit of architecture,— the mem- 
bers of six families of one kindred take turns in conducting services 
every Sunday. On this hot working-day afternoon, the chapel was well 
filled,—over a hundred certainly,— and to-day they said they should have 
to hold the services out-doors. 

I believe I wrote you of Mr. Crooker’s report from the north, where 
he spent a week. You will understand that five years ago there was not 
a Unitarian church north of Madison except one, which was half-alive. 
He now reports nine places more or less certain, and might add a tenth, 
just over the Minnesota line,—a pretty good showing for five years; 
and in the same interval two, which were nearly defunct, have been 
revived. Five years ago we had only two settled ministers in the State ; 
now we have eight, including one who is supplying at one of the newest 
churches. I have written at this length, because I thought you would 
like to understand what kind of a community we have, and the kind of 
work that is being done. 

You will be interested to know that Minnesota has adopted your prin- 
ciple, and passed a law making drunkenness a crime. 


RECURRENT ENTHUSIASMS. 


We chanced to be present, not long ago, at a conversation 
in which a younger man was urging upon an older his own 
eager interest in some new scheme of social or humanitary re- 
form. “ Yes,” said the latter, “these things come in waves. 
We went through all that, fifty years ago. There is not a single 
charge you make upon the injustice and inequality of our social 
institutions, that was not perfectly familiar to us then, The 
names were different. We used to hear about Fourier instead 
of Henry George, and phalansteries instead of a co-operative 
commonwealth. But they meant very much alike, and the en- 
thusiasm about them was full as great then as now. I think 
there was more practical faith in new methods than there is now. 
I used to visit Brook Farm in its younger days, and read its 
Harbinger with immense sympathy: where can you show me 
anybody now that lives up to his socialistic faith as those men 
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and women did? I had a friend who tried eagerly to convince 
me that Fourier had discovered the absolute and infallible sci- 
ence of social reconstruction; and at that day there were full 
a score of little communities scattered over the country, each of 
them full of the faith that it was going to be a centre of a new 
harmonious society. All these have gone into insolvency, or 
have been swept up into the great stream. The enthusiasm had 
its place and did its work in inspiring men for a dozen different 
careers. But the thing they tried to do is all wiped out, and the 
new social order ey thought to establish is, for what I can see, 
as far away as ever.’ 

What we remember of the nage is probably a good deal 
mixed up with what it brought to our recollection later. Some 
people are made skeptical by this sort of reminiscence. But that 
does not seem to us its proper service. On the contrary, one 
who has honestly shared in the new enthusiasm will, if he is of 
generous mind, be the fresher and more buoyant for it when he 
grows old. He will have come to recognize two things,— that 
these uplifts of a great unselfish hope are the one thing needed 
to lift men out of the slough of a gross materialism: where no 
vision is, the people perish ; and that the spirit of them is immor- 
tal, surviving the form: as Schiller said, the best thing a man 
can have in life is to live out in his age the dream of his youth. 
And when in our practical judgment, trained by years of strug- 
gle in the world as it is, we criticise or even censure the social- 
istic schemes so rife among us, we ought at least to remember 
that they are, in the main, wholly wnselfish schemes. No one, 
that we ever heard of, devised them for his own good; no 
one, that we ever heard of, for whose sake they were devised, 
would accept them if they were offered him as free gift.* 

Probably it would be a liberal estimate, to reckon those who 
have greatly at heart any scheme of social reconstruction, at one 
in ten thousand of our population,—that is, one-hundredth of 
one per cent.; and these, say six thousand in all, would most 
likely be cut up into half a dozen irreconcilable sects, when it 
came to detail. Of those who might possibly accept the most 
plausible of schemes — say that pictured i in Looking Backward a 





*Mrs, Helen Campbell, in her Prisoners of Poverty Abroad, that book so full of 
Sympathy and of pathos, tells of a pair of children, brother and sister, cowering 
together on the cold flagstones of Trafalgar Square in a November evening, who 
knew they might have warmth and food at “the Refuge,” but chose to starve 
together rather than accept its necessary restraint. 
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it would be wildly extravagant to suppose five or even one per 
cent., from anything that we have reason to expect of human 
nature. The critical part of such constructions is confident and 
easy: everybody owns and deplores the inhumanities they aim 
to remedy. But as soon as we try to think out, consecutively, 
the conditions, the restraints, the social tyranny they would 
imply, to say nothing of the risks they would be under from 
strong, ambitious, merciless, and unscrupulous men who would 
turn them to their own advantage, and the fragility of any 
machinery which it is possible to contrive to give them vigor, 
we find that our hope does not live in the form, but only our 
sympathy lives with the spirit. The thing for us to bear in 
mind is not the argument for or against this or that, as a work- 
ing scheme of social reconstruction. Practically speaking, no 
such thing is “on the books” at all. It is, that the motive which 
inspires these schemes is one great glory of human nature: it is 
that saving salt in men’s moral composition, which keeps the 
world from being given over, as it seemed to be once, to brutes 
and devils, Of course, that sentiment of justice, of righteous 
wrath, of pity for the victim of wrong, is mixed with baser pas- 
sions,— the dynamiter’s thirst of revenge, the revolutionist’s 
reckless craze for the overthrow of an order that seems to crush 
and not protect. But the enthusiasm, even in its wilder forms, 
is what the student of history no less than the moralist has 
learned to prize, as the motive force first of all essential in the 
world’s progress. It comes, as we began by quoting, in great 
waves, which are generally spent within the compass of a gener- 
ation, and are apt to be followed, as in 1849, by reaction and 
recoil. But they are of those “ways of the Spirit,” of which it 
is written that “thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth”: nevertheless, it 
would be the shallowest of errors not to reckon with those great 
tidal waves in our navigation of that troubled sea. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have just received the following brief communications, the 
first being a criticism upon the position taken in an article pub- 
lished in our last number, entitled “ The Rationalist’s Mistake,” 
while the other is the reaffirmation and defence of that position 
by the writer of the article. By a coincidence which we deem 
fortunate, a contributor in our present number, who signs him- 
self “Philo,” has treated the same topic from an independent 
point of view; and his line of argument (as for example on 
pages 307, 308) may perhaps be found to suggest the true recon- 
ciliation between the contending views. The point at issue is 
touched in the Introduction to Kingsley’s Alexandria and her 
Schools, where, in speaking of the mystic or gnostic tendency of 
those Schools, he warns against the danger that always lurks in 
giving to the term “spiritual” any other than its true significa- 


tion, “moral.” On this point our correspondents shall speak for 
themselves : — 


I, 


The September number of the Unitarian Review contains an article by 
Charles A. Allen, entitled “The Rationalist’s Mistake,” the object of 
which is to show that the claim of rationalism, as a factor or element of 
religious progress, is fallacious in theory and unfounded in fact. The 
fallacy lies, we are told, in the confused meaning attaching to the term 
“rational,” when applied to religious belief and experience; this term 
being correctly used only in the explanation of mental processes and 
results. The writer draws the line very plainly between what he holds to 
be two processes of inward growth, mental and spiritual, saying (p. 194), 
“The distinction between this word [spiritual] and ‘rational’ is impor- 
tant: the neglect of it has encouraged our rationalistic extravagances.” 
He says again (pp. 200, 201), “ In science and philosophy truth is found 
by the rational method ; that is, by observation of facts.... But in religion 
truth is found by the spiritual method; that is, by self-surrender to our 
highest feelings, which reveal spiritual realities, just as the magnetic 
needle tells of magnetic forces that flow unseen around the globe.” An 
example is given in Channing, whose method “was, in the main, not a 
‘mental’ method, but a heart method, a self-surrender to ‘the spiritual 
impressions which a true Christian receives from the character and teach- 
ings of Christ.’ ” 

Objecting to the position taken by more radical thinkers, that Unita- 
rianism is a“ movement of thought” rather than a set of acquired doc- 
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trines and beliefs, the writer says, “A ‘movement of thought’ is not a 
religious movement, but a philosophical movement,” though he admits 
that the German Reformation was “in part a movement of thought also, 
a protest of reason against the ancient imaginative dialects of faith, 
which had hardened into dogmas.” 

It is not because I am unwilling to admit the distinction Mr. Allen 
seeks to establish, or think it unimportant, that I ask space for a few 
words on the subject. 

Admitting the difference between the spiritual reception of a truth, 
which makes it part of man’s religious experience, and the mental 
perception preceding or accompanying it, what, in the last analysis, 
is the real nature of this difference? Does the so-called spiritual ap- 
prehension of a truth differ from the mental, save in the emotional 
quality with which the former may be charged and interfused? Mr. 
Allen would perhaps reply that this difference, if admitted, is enough 
to prove his entire argument; but he would first have to reopen thie 
old fruitless discussion of the relation of the emotional faculties 
to the logical, their comparative genesis, and degree of independent 
action. It would have to be shown that this emotional quality is a 
more intrinsic factor of religious belief than any contribution of the 
mind in the way of convictions or ideas; that our feeling about the great 
postulates of religion is a better guide to truth than any report fur- 
nished by reason and judgment,— a position which most liberals would 
be loath to take, leading (as it does) directly to mysticism in philosophy 
and ecclesiastical dogmatism in religion. And, if this emotional quality 
is not a more active and essential factor of belief than intellectual con- 
viction, then it is a less; and the part the mind plays in the attainment 
of such belief is primary and fundamental, which is all the rationalist 
claims. Granting therefore, for the argument’s sake, that Channing's 
method was of the heart,—a “self-surrender” to the spiritual forces 
by which he felt himself encompassed,—the question still remains, 
What enabled Channing to make this surrender? what clear conviction 
of the sweetness and the reasonableness of the new faith he was born to 
preach — what unanswerable argument of its soundness and need to the 
world — underlay the emotional condition it aroused? The whole char- 
acter and life of Channing show him to have been far less emotional 
than rational, both in method and temperament. It is in that way we 
may account for the lofty undisturbed serenity of his character. Parker 
was far more emotional than he, both in his temperament and in his 
philosophy, being a marked example of the devout, aspiring band of 
New England Transcendentalists. 

Mr. Allen’s essay, thoughtful and interesting, deserves attention less as 
an indirect contribution to recent controversies in our body than for its 
general tenor and conclusion,— the disheartening distrust it evinces in the 
intellectual life. Madame Roland died with an impassioned protest on her 
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lips against the crimes committed in the name of Liberty; and we must 
all deplore the follies that have been committed in the name of Reason. 
Yet the trouble with modern Ingersollism is not, as is too often and too 
flatteringly said, that it is too intellectual, but that it is not intellectual 
enough: its deficiency is of the head far more than of the heart. Sim- 
ilarly with the reproach so often uttered against Unitarians, of cold intel- 
lectuality and an over-culture that excludes sympathy. The spirit of love 
and human helpfulness, if it exists, is not to be extinguished with a 
little book-knowledge. The culture that stands for mental acquirement 
merely, unaccompanied with mental power, is indeed a hindrance to 
usefulness wherever found. Its stagnating influence is felt, no doubt, in 
Unitarian circles. But power to think expresses itself in deed and char- 
acter, as well as in the color and shape of a man’s opinions. The time 
is still distant when Unitarians can safely decry mental culture. 

A word, before closing, about the construction placed by Mr. Allen on 
the phrase “ pure Rationalism.” Speaking of the different offices which 
thought and feeling fulfil in the religious life, he says (p. 200): “ Faith 
guided by reason becomes a pure enthusiasm, beneficent and powerful. 
Faith deaf to reason becomes fanaticism. On the other hand, reason 
ignoring faith — that is, the life of moral sentiment and devout affection 
— becomes ‘pure Rationalism.’” This is justly enough said, so far as the 
main idea is concerned ; but the sense given to the term “ pure Rational- 
ism” is one which those adopting it in definition of their own views see 
no reason for accepting. To them pure Rationalism is that based on the 
fullest experience of man; and experience is defined not in terms of the 
world’s outward events and history alone, but in the larger sense, which 
makes it coextensive with the whole of human consciousness. Mr. 
Allen, on the contrary, gives that narrow, literal meaning to the term 
which makes it identical with the impoverished intellectual skepticism 
of Hume and the free-thinkers of the eighteenth century. Neither faith 
nor human sentiment is ignored by the scientific rationalist of to-day, 
who is bound to give due weight to the testimony offered by all the 
faculties of man’s being. 

Furthermore, the rationalist believes in the whole man, who is poorly 
described as a dual or joint existence of mind and spirit, with one set of 
faculties at work one day in the week in the conception of some religious 
truth and another set ruling the rest of the time in the shop or study. 
The truth is, man is a thinking creature all round, whether he eats or 
prays, whether buying and selling or loving and hating. He is also a 
believing creature all round, not only when he worships, but when he 
works. The conception of an infinite ruling Power in the universe is 
attained by the same mind, working after the same methods, which we 
bring to the demonstration of a problem in mathematics. The state of 
religious exaltation, or “self-surrender,” of which Mr. Allen speaks, is 
an after effect, the result of this conception at work on the imagination 
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and the affections,— not therefore to be decried or lightly estimated, but 
gratefully preserved, not only for its relation to the moral and spiritual 
life, but as a valid state of consciousness. 

The true rationalist accepts all that nature and history have to offer in 
the solution of the problems of human life and duty, and is thus essen- 
tially a man of faith. The integrity of the system of things in which 
he is placed is manifest to him in every phase and faculty of man’s being, 
as in every atom and phenomenon of the material universe. There is no 
room for fear or distrust in a belief so deeply based in natural order 
and the heart’s instincts. True reverence is nowhere so fitly accom- 
panied as by the spirit of rational inquiry, pursued without fear, but in 
love, desiring only to know the truth, and content to abide therein. 


Cret1iA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


I. 


In defending and (as he regards it) strengthening his position, 
our second correspondent writes as follows: — 


While some other forms of religion are in danger of running into mere 
superstition, Unitarianism is in danger of degenerating into mere Ration- 
alism, because it has been from the first so largely a protest against 
irrational doctrines, and, like all protests, tends to extremes. Where 
our danger lies, then, we need to be on our guard; we need to inquire 
with special care precisely what is the place of “ reason” in religion, pre- 
cisely what we mean by “ Rationalism,” how far it really helps us in 
seeking religious truth, and whether it is of any value in the religious 
life. 

Within a few years, however, this danger of accepting “ pure Ration- 
alism” has been conceived and represented to be no real danger, but, on 
the contrary, a thoroughly wholesome tendency and our true denomina- 
tional mission. We are told, not merely that the “rational method ” is 
the only method of attaining a knowledge of religious truth, but that 
the knowledge of truth is not so important, after all, as the continua- 
search for truth, and that all our present beliefs are provisional and will 
soon be replaced by higher knowledge. Thus the conclusion is easily 
reached, that no religious beliefs of any kind can be regarded as perma- 
nent, because all our doctrines (as characteristics and essentials of Uni- 
tarianism) have been or will be “eaten up” by this voracious monster of 
a “rational method.” In other words, this conclusion means not only 
that many doctrines which once were unanimously held by Unitarians, 
such as the belief in miracles, have been openly denied by many among 
us, and therefore can no longer be regarded as essential; but that now, in 
this sense (that is, as essentials), even the beliefs in God and immortality 
“ must go,” because there are some persons who profess to be Unitarians, 
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and yet, in applying the rational method, have become agnostics with 
regard to these beliefs. Thus Unitarianism is resolved into “pure 
Rationalism ” or “unrestricted mental freedom,” and is thought to stand 
for no religious beliefs whatsoever, but only for the faithful application 
of the rational method and the encouragement of unlimited free inquiry 
in religion. 

This argument seems plausible at first; but a careful study shows 
that, under the terms “belief” and “ doctrine,” the argument confuses 
very different ideas; and that, therefore, while it is true in one sense of 
these words, it is not true in the sense in which it is applied to the ques- 
tion before us, since it overlooks the distinction between spiritual truths 
and the rational statement of those truths. The former are permanent 
possessions, the everlasting realities of the spiritual life; while the latter 
change from age to age, or even from year to year, because they are only 
the temporary moulds of thought which the reason fashions from the 
notions and sense-experiences of the time for the current expression of 
spiritual truths. Thus, for instance, the spiritual belief in God, which 
seems in a certain sense to belong to human nature, takes various forms 
of statement, ranging from the crude notions of the savage to the lofty 
theism of Christianity ; and yet it is the same spiritual belief in an over- 
tuling Righteousness that finds expression in these various conceptions. 
Spiritual truths are discovered by the spiritual method ; rational truths 
are shaped by the rational method. The former are enlarged and puri- 
fied by our spiritual experiences; but, while reason is constantly revising 
the latter, it can never touch or change the former. 

Thus it is correctly said that our present beliefs are provisional, and 
that the search for truth is more important than the attainment of truth, 
— provided that by “truths” and “beliefs” we mean only the rational 
statements of truth, or the conceptions and formulas fashioned by the 
reason out of the notions and sense-experiences of the time for the cur- 
rent expression of everlasting spiritual verities. We see, for example, 
how the spiritual faith in a future life has taken various rational forms: 
first, as belief in an “ underground world”; then, as belief in a home of 
the blessed beyond the Western Ocean; then, as a belief in a translation 
to the heaven just above the blue dome overhead; then, as belief in a 
dwelling in some distant constellation where stands the throne of God; 
then, as belief in an unseen immaterial universe all around us. And we 
cannot tell what other forms the faith may take. Therefore it is true 
that no particular form of statement can be regarded as permanently 
fixed; all such rational conceptions and statements are liable to “ go,” 
when the growing intelligence of man fashions new and better statements. 
The rational method is fatal to the permanence of any such rational 
statements; as Channing said, “ Our views of it [Christian truth] must 


always be very imperfect, and ought to be continually enlarged” (Letter 
on Creeds). 


2 
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But the argument is not correct, if by “truths” and “ beliefs” it means 
the spiritual verities which are as enduring as the stars in the sky, that 
shine to-day as they shone in the time of Abraham, but whose grandeur 
and wonderfulness are more fully revealed to us than to the men of old 
time. We know these verities, not by any rational method of evidence 
and argument, but simply by looking up to them, as we look up to the 
stars. We can look down or shut our eyes, and so fail to see them; or 
earth-born mists may hide them for a while. But still there they shine 
forever; and the more earnestly we look at them, the better do we under- 
stand them. 

The argument, therefore, applies very well to the belief in miracles, 
for instance, because this is a strictly rationalistic belief; that is, a belicf 
which appeals to the mere reason. So, too, it applies to the belief in the 
superhuman nature of Jesus. But it does not apply to the beliefs in a 
Heavenly Father and a progressive Immortality, because these are spirit- 
ual beliefs; that is, beliefs of which the evidence is found by the spiritual 
method in our distinctively spiritual nature, the moral sentiment and the 
devout affections. 

Now Unitarianism is really a spiritual movement, vitalized by faith 
in certain spiritual truths, which are partly the inheritance of Christian 
tradition, and partly, perhaps, the discovery of spiritual insight in modern 
times. All are stated for the present in forms of doctrine rationally and 
ethically satisfactory to the highest intelligence and conscience of to-day, 
but which may be gradually revised and improved from year to year. 

But the “rational method,” on the other hand, which some represent 
to be the only characteristic of Unitarianism, applies only as a method of 
criticising antiquated statements of spiritual truth, and of revising these 
statements into more rational and ethical forms. Now this method is not 
at all characteristic of Unitarianism, for it is employed by every Protes- 
tant Church in some degree. But otherwise, as a method of discovering 
religious truth, it is precisely what our foremost thinkers (such as Chan- 
ning, Hedge, and Martineau) most emphatically protest against and dis- 
own. Unitarianism is something very different from “pure Ration- 
alism.” 

The confused use of the words “reason” and “ rationalism” prevents 
many persons from seeing the agnostic tendency of Rationalism proper. 
But, in the arguments by which Unitarianism has been represented as 
“standing for” nothing more than the rational method, it is evident 
that these words are used in their strict and proper sense; namely, to 
mean not the appeal to the testimony of all our higher nature, heari as 
well as mind, but the appeal to the testimony of our thinking faculties 
alone, ignoring the testimony of the heart. When, for instance, we are 
told that Unitarianism stands for “ the intellectual method by which men 
ought to reach their religious convictions ” ( Unity, May 29, 1885, p. 174), 
and especially when “the principle of reason” is described as “ eating 
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up” all doctrinal essentials (regarded as essentials merely) of Unita- 
rianism, there can be no possible doubt that the writer used the word 
“reason” in its strict and distinctive “intellectual ” sense. 

Possibly, however, many who have argued for the rational method as 
a method of discovering religious truth have never attached a clear 
meaning to the word. Unconsciously, they shift the sense from time to 
time; and, since they use the word “ reason ” often in the broader and 
less accurate meaning, they fail to see the real sophistry that confuses 
all their thoughts on the subject; but, when their attention is called to 
it, they will gladly acknowledge that they really mean the spiritual 
method, and that they have been misleading themselves and others by 
using words ambiguously. 

Nevertheless, there certainly are many who really mean to say that 
the properly rational method is the only method of attaining any kind 
of knowledge; and, therefore, they become agnostics in religion. This 
tendency is so common to-day, especially among the educated classes, 
and the danger to religious faith and the religious life is so serious, that 
the teachers of religion cannot take too much pains in studying the 
subject, so as to sweep away all sophistries and set forth the truth in 
clear and forcible words. For the “rational method” is the chief foe, on 
the speculative side, that religion has to meet to-day. 

This is the reason why we should oppose persistently the effort to 
resolve Unitarianism into mere Free Thought. 

CHartes A. ALLEN. 


To these last words we would respond that in our-view Unita- 
rianism is neither “free thought”—di.e., a purely intellectual 
movement—nor one which professes any peculiar method of its 
own for attaining “spiritual” truth, but a religious movement 
organized and equipped (on its modest scale) for its own special 
service of humanity. As men, we have all alike the duty to 
search for truth in whatever way seems nearest; as religious 
men, to “do the duty that lies nearest,” let our philosophical 
theories shape themselves as they will. As to men’s theories or 
methods in the search for truth of the so-called “spiritual” 
order, we do not perplex ourselves in the least. Unitarianism, 
as a religious movement, and so long as it remains that, is per- 
fectly well able to take care of itself, needing none of the anxie- 
ties of its defenders. The moment it ceases to be that, and 
becomes either purely speculative or purely ecclesiastical, it is no 
longer any concern of ours. In the line of mere speculative 
theory, one might go all lengths with the “free-religionists” ; 
while, in the line of spiritual sympathy, he might well accord 
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with an eminent leader of the English Positivists, who writes us 
that he generally goes to church on Sunday, and preferably to 
the Catholic! It is simply as a religious movement, with a 
definite work in hand, that Unitarianism enlists our loyalty; and 
in that view, as we fully believe, it grows stronger every year. 


BOOK NOTES. 


“ Seven Thousand Words often mispronounced, a complete handbook of 
difficulties in English pronunciation, including an unusually large num- 
ber of Proper Names and words and phrases from foreign languages, by 
William Henry P. Phyfe,” is a very neat, a very convenient, and a very 
entertaining manual. Every page bristles with challenges to thie 
slovenly, ignorant, or inaccurate usage we often hear; and, so wide is 
the divorce between sound and form in our queerly aggregated tongue, 
there is no scholar or purist who is beyond the need of the help offered 
in so accessible a shape. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. pp. 491. $1.25.) 


Les Trois Mousquetaires.— It is probable that, with the single exception 
of The Arabian Nights, more human beings have found harmless delight 
in the romances of Dumas than in any other tales of detailed adventure. 
We were glad when Andrew Lang, in last month’s Scribner, came to the 
defence of this most enticing field of fiction, in one of the liveliest of 
his essays. We have called it a “harmless” delight, with the emphasis 
that comes of acquaintance with thirty or forty volumes of those 
romances, in which we recall nothing of immoral suggestion, and only 
three incidents to offend the most fastidious critic. That they are often 
long drawn out, and weary in their endless wide excursions, may easily 
be taken for granted. And we owe a debt, in behalf of many a younger 
reader, to Professor Sumichrast, who has pruned of these extravagances 
that prime favorite of all, The Three Musketeers, giving us the con- 
necting threads in neat paragraphs of his own, and equipping the tale 
for school-boy or school-girl use by aid of excellent Notes, both liter- 
ary, biographical, and historical. (Ginn & Co. pp. 289.) 


We have received two series of sermons, of unusual interest and 
merit,—the first by J. V. Blake, of Chicago, on topics purely spirit- 
ual, at once sagacious and tender in spirit, and of singular literary 
charm; the other by Thomas J. Van Ness (who has just taken his post 
as our “superintendent” on the Pacific Coast), delivered in Denver, 
on “ The Ideal Commonwealth,”— sermons of rare directness of insight 
and practical sense. We hope to include these, among others, in 4 
review of the Liberal Pulpit of our day, which is coming to have 
pretty extensive literature of its own. 
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Theology and Philosophy. 


Mueller, Friedrich Max. Natural religion. The Gifford lectures 
delivered before the University of Glasgow, in 1888. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1889. 608 pp. 

Thomas & Kempis. Musica ecclesiastica. The imitation of Christ. 
Now for the first time set forth in rhythmic sentences according to the 
original intention of the author. With a preface by H. P.Liddon. New 
York: A, D. F. Randolph & Co. 1889. 299 pp. 

Perrenoud, Henri. Etude historique sur les progrés du protestantisme 
en France au point de vue statistique. 1802-1888. Paris: Fischbacher. 
1889. 253 pp. 

Martin, Jean Pierre Paulin. Les origines de l’église d’Edesse et des 
églises syriennes. Paris: Maisonneuve et Ch. Leclerc. 1889. 153 pp. 

Ryauon Fujishima. Le bouddhisme japonais. Doctrines et histoire 
des douze grandes sectes bouddhiques de Japon, par Ryauon Fujishima. 
Paris: Maisonneuve et Ch. Leclerc. 1889. xlii, 160 pp. 

Réville, Albert. La religion chinoise. Paris: Fischbacher. 1889. 
710 pp. (No. 3 of the series, Histoire des religions.) 

Bunsen, Ernst Christian Ludwig von. Essays on church history. 
Islam, or true Christianity. Including a chapter on Mahomed’s place in 
the church. London: Triibner & Co. 1889. 176 pp. 

Current discussions in theology. By the professors of the Chicago theo- 
logical seminary. Vol. VI. Boston and Chicago: Congregational S. S. 
and pub. society. 1889. 473 pp. (“The aim of these discussions is to 
answer the question: What has been done in the different fields of sacred 
learning during the past twelve months and what are the latest results of 
such studies?” The present volume covers the year 1888. The contrib- 
utors and the topics are: rev. S. G. Curtiss on the present state of Old 
Testament studies; rev. G. H. Gilbert on New Testament studies; rev. 
H. M. Scott on church history; rev. G. N. Boardman on natural and 
revealed religion; rev. F. W. Fisk on homiletics; rev. G. B. Willcox on 
pastoral theology. The titles of the books noted are given clearly and 
fully in the foot-notes. ) 

Franck, Adolphe. La Kabbale, ou la philosophie religieuse des Hé- 
breux. Nouvelle édition. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1889. 314 pp. (The 
first edition was published in 1843.) 


History and Biography. 

Davis, Reuben. Recollections of Mississippi and Mississippians. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 446 pp. Portrait. (These recol- 
lections of a lawyer of conspicuous ability touch upon the legal and 
political history of his state, the Mexican and Civil wars during the 
years from 1828 to 1865.) 

Washington, George. Writings collected and edited by W. C. Ford. 
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Vol. III. July 4, 1775-March 81,1776. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
sons. 1889. 

Farmer, Lydia Hoyt. A short history of the French revolution, for 
young people. Pictures of the reign of terror. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. [1889.] 605 pp. Portraits. Illustrations. (Written in 
a way that cannot fail to interest any reader. Extracts from noted 
English and French historians are given. ) 

Zimmern, Helen. The Hansa towns. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
sons. 1889. 389 pp. Ilustrations. Map. (Story of the nations 
series.) 

John Newman Edwards: biography, memoirs, reminiscences, and 
recollections. His career as soldier, author, and journalist. His most 
notable newspaper articles, with some poems and private letters. Also a 
reprint of Shelby’s expedition to Mexico. Compiled by his wife. Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Jennie Edwards. 1889. 428 pp. (Edwards was a Con- 
federate soldier and afterwards connected with various newspapers in 
Missouri. Shelby’s expedition was an attempt to lead into Mexico to thie 
service of Maximilian the wreck of the rebel forces west of the Missis- 
sippi after the surrender of Lee.) 

Andrews, Charles McLean. The river towns of Connecticut. A study 
of Wethersfield, Hartford, and Windsor. Baltimore. 1889. 126 pp. 
Plans. (Johns Hopkins university studies in historical and _ political 
science. Series 7, nos. 7-9. Treated under the divisions: Early settle- 
ments; The land system; The towns and the people.) 

Thomas, J. J. Froudacity. West India fables by James Anthony 
Froude, explained. London: T. F. Unwin. 1889. 261 pp. (A reply 
to the statements in Froude’s The English in the West Indies, as to the con- 
dition of the negro in the West Indies.) 

Provins, Henri. Le dernier roi légitime de France [Louis xvii.]. 
Paris: P. Ollendorf. 1889. 2 vols. 

Masson, Louis Frangois Roderique. Les bourgeois de la Compagnie 
du nord-ouest. Récits de voyages, lettres et rapports inédits relatifs au 
nord-ouest canadien. Publiés avec une esquisse historique et des anno- 
tations. le série. Québec: A. Coté et Cie. 1889. 154,413 pp. Map. 

Stapfer, Paul. Rabelais: sa personne, son génie, son ceuvre. Paris: 
Armand Colin et Cie. 1889. 507 pp. ; 

Fraser, Sir William Augustus, bart. Words on Wellington. The 
duke, Waterloo, The ball. London: J. C. Nimmo. 1889. 353 pp. 

Goss, William Henry. The life and death of Llewellyn Jewitt, with 
fragmentary memoirs of some of his famous literary and artistic friends, 
especially of Samuel Carter Hall. London: H. Gray. 1889. 638 pp. 
Portraits. 

Corbett, Julian. Monk. London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 221 pp. 
Portrait. (English men of action series.) 

Trotter, Lionel James. Life of the marquis of Dalhousie (1812- 
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1860). London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1889. 235 pp. (Statesmen 
series. Dalhousie was governor-general of India from 1846 to 1856.) 

Clavers, the despot’s champion, a Scot’s biography. By a Southern. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1889. 32 pp. (A life of John Graham, 
of Claverhouse, first viscount of Dundee, a supporter of king James II., 
of England.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Greening, Edward Owen. The co-operative traveller abroad. Lon- 
don: A. Standing. 1888. 249 pp. Illustrations. Portrait. (Sketches 
originally written for the Co-operative news of London. About half the 
book is devoted to a very complete account, with plans, of the Fami- 
listere of Guise, founded by Godin, who died in January, 1888.) 

Baker, Charles Whiting. Monopolies and the people. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s sons. 1889. 263 pp. (Questions of the day series. 
“ An endeavor to present the results of a careful and impartial investiga- 
tion into the present and prospective status of the monopolies of every 
industry; and to discuss in all fairness the questions in regard to these 
monopolies, their cause, growth, future prospects, evils, and remedies, 
which every thinking man is to-day asking.”) 

Burt, Mary E. Literary landmarks: a guide to good reading for 
young people and teachers’ assistant. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1889. 152 pp. Diagrams. 

Clarke, Richard F., S.J. Logic. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1889. 497 pp. (Manuals of Catholic philosophy. Stonyhurst series.) 

Selby, H. M. The Shakespeare classical dictionary, or mythological 
allusions in the plays of Shakespeare explained. For the use of schools 
and Shakespeare reading societies. London: G. Redway. [1889.] 
56 pp. 

Nicholson, John. The folk speech of East Yorkshire. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1889. 110 pp. (A list of works consulted is 
appended. ) 

Herbert, Auberon Edward Molyneux, editor. The sacrifice of educa- 
tion to examination. Letters from “all sorts and conditions of people.” 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1889. xxxii, 204 pp. (Opposed to 
the system of competitive examinations.) 

Smith, Robert Harvey. An Aberdeenshire village propaganda forty 
years ago. With an introduction by William Alexander. Edinburgh: 
D. Douglas. 1889. 175 pp. Plate. (An account of the Rhynie 
mutual instruction class. ) 

Warner, Charles Dudley. Studies in the South and West, with com- 
ments on Canada. New York: Harper & bros. 1889. 484 pp. (Of 
these fifteen studies all but one have appeared in Harper’s new monthly 
magazine. ) 


Holzendorff, Franz Joachim Wilhelm Philipp von. Introduction au 
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droit des gens. Recherches philosophiques, historiques et bibliogra- 
phiques, par Franz Holzendorff et Alphonse Rivier. Edition francaise. 
Hambourg: A. G. (vormals J. F. Richter). 1889. 524 pp. 4 parts in 
lvol. (Part 4 is by A. Rivier.) 

Nisbet, John Ferguson. Marriage and heredity. A view of psycho- 
logical evolution. London: Ward & Downey. 1889. 231 pp. 

Gallavardin, J. P. Alcoolisme et criminalité. Traitement médical 
de l’ivrognerie et de l’ivresse. Par le docteur Gallavardin de Lyon. 
Paris: J. B. Bailliére et fils. 1889. 226 pp. 

Foxcroft, Elizabeth True, compiler. Our glorified. Poems and pas- 
sages of consolation, especially for those bereaved by the loss of children. 
[With a biographical introduction by Frank Foxcroft.] Boston, 1889. 
Lee & Shepard. 136 pp. 
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From Lee & § ‘d, Boston. 
The Wooing of Grandmother Grey. By Kate Tannatt Woods. (A kindly autobio 
graphic reminiscence in verse.) 19 illustrations. $2.00. 
Within the Enemy’s Lines. By Oliver Optic. (Blue and Gray Series.) $1.50. 
Every Day Business arranged for Young People. (Classics for Home and School.) 


By M. 8. Emery. 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Jane Austen. By Mrs. Charles Malden. Price $1.50. 
French and English. A Comparison. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Price $2.0). 


From Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
Institutes of Economics. By Elisha Benjamin Andrews, D.D., LL.D. Price 30 cts. 


From Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 
Salvation. By Orello Cone, D.D. 


From Burleigh & Flint, Augusta. 
Light Gymnastics for Schools. By F. N. Whittier, A.M., M.D. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Story of the Nations. The Hansa Towns. By Helen Zimmern. Price $1.50. 
Monopolies and the People. By Charles Whiting Baker, C.E. Price $1.25. 
Christian Theism. Its Claims and Sanctions. By D. B. Purington, LL.D. Price 
$1.75.— For sale by Damrell & Upham. 
Great Words from Great Americans. 18mo. 


From Empire Book Bureau, New York. 
: Rn - Kingdom of the Unselfish; or, Empire of the Wise. By John Lord Peck. 
*rice $1.50, 


From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
Unspoken Sermons. Third Series. By George MacDonald. Price $1.50.— For 
sale by Damrell & Upham. : 


From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. ‘ 
. Whither? A Theological Question for the Times. By Charles Augustus Briggs. 
VO, pp. 298. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
a Franklin. (Series of American Statesmen.) By John T. Morse, Jr. 
pp. 428. $1.25. 
, Jonathan Edwards. (Series of American Religious Leaders.) By Alexander 
Vv. G. Allen. pp. 401. $1.25. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Les Trois Mousquetaires, par Alexandre Dumas, edited and annotated for use in 
colleges and schools by F. C. Sumichrast. 
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